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Although at this moment I am overwhelmed with work which 
has accumulated during my recent official visit to England and 
France, where I went to study the effect of the war upon Pan Ameri- 
can relations, I am doing my best to prepare a brief article for the 
Journal of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, which was re- 
quested by its Executive Secretary. 

Speaking from the standpoint of the executive officer of the Pan 
American Union, the official international organization of all the 
American Republics, devoted to the development of friendship, good 
understanding, intercourse and commerce among them, I wish to 
congratulate the Association of Collegiate Alumnae on the fact that 
they are interested in broadening their viewpoint and considering 
international responsibilities, as well as national and local conditions. 
Our foreign affairs are next in importance to our home affairs, and in 
some respects they are equally important because they have such a 
direct bearing upon the latter. 

At the present time the United States looks out upon no greater 
responsibility and opportunity than that to be found in its political, 
commercial, economic and social relations with its twenty sister 
American Republics. Pan Americanism, which means the co- 
operation of all the American Republics for their common good, has 
been gradually and even rapidly developing during the last two 
decades and especially during the last five years, largely as a result 
of the propaganda carried on by the Pan American Union and of the 
new attention given by the United States Government and the 
commercial and educational interests of the country to the Latin 
American field. It required, however, the European war to do more 
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possibly than any other international influence, since the declaration 
of the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, to give a vast and immediate im- 
petus to Pan American solidarity of interests and Pan American 
cooperation for the good of each and all of the American Republics. 

Before I go any further, let me say just a word about the Pan 
American Union. I realize that the average member of the Asso- 
ciation is so occupied with her duties and her interests that she has 
had little time to familiarize herself with the work, scope and field 
of this office. A few of the Alumnae may know all about it but the 
great majority have either a vague knowledge or no knowledge what- 
ever of its practical side. Defined in a sentence, the Pan American 
Union is the official international organization of the twenty-one 
American Republics, maintained in Washington by their joint con- 
tributions for their common good, controlled by a Governing Board 
composed of the Secretary of State of the United States and the 
Latin American diplomatic representatives in Washington, and 
administered by a Director General, who is appointed not alone by the 
President of the United States, but by all the Presidents of the Ameri- 
cas expressing their votes through this Board, and who is, therefore, 
strictly an international officer. He, in turn, is assisted by a large 
staff of experts in every variety of Pan American relations. The 
Pan American Union is an international bureau of information, 
educating all the American Republics about each of their number 
and each about all the others. Its Governing Board is a unique 
organization in that it is the only official body of plenipotentiaries 
representing a large group of nations which meets regularly and 
officially to consider ways and means of promoting their peace and 
mutual welfare. The significance of the Pan American Union can 
be also appreciated when its building is described as the capitol of 
the Western Hemisphere in the national capital of the United 
States. 

Under the auspices, or as a result of the inspiration of the Pan 
American Union a great variety of activities have been inaugurated: 
for promoting better acquaintance and understanding, and greater 
commerce, intercourse and trade among the American Republics; 
but there is none which can appeal more to the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae than that of the exchange of students and professors 
between the collegiate institutions of the various republics forming 
the Union. For years this office has urged the universities, colleges, 
technical and secondary schools of the United States to offer scholar- 
ships and inducements to the young men and women of the Latin 
American countries so that they could undertake studies in this 
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country. In turn, it has urged the same institutions at least to send 
some of their students, especially graduates, to take courses in the 
educational institutions of Latin America and, therefore, become 
more familiar with the civilization, the history, the political, social 
and economic development of these countries. The Pan American 
Union therefore, is deeply interested in any effort that the Associa- 
tion may make to protect this kind of an exchange. 

The young women and young men who come from Latin Ameti- 
can countries to the United States and remain long enough in its 
educational institutions to understand thoroughly this country and 
its peoples return to their lands with a knowledge of tie United 
States and those with whom they have been associated that makes 
them forever interested and friendly disposed. In turn, young 
women and young men of the United States who go to Latin Ameri- 
can countries to study and come in contact with their young people, 
their institutions and their life return to the United States with a 
love and respect for our sister republics which they did not have before, 
Such persons become centers of information, spreading useful knowl- 
edge wherever they go. They are apostles of practical Pan Ameri 
canism, and, the greater the number the more surely and the sooner 
will the ties of Pan American friendship be made permanent and 
strong. 

I can think of no more powerful and practical agency for lasting 
peace among the American Republics than the influence that can be 
exerted through the young people of these countries working together 
for a common purpose with mutual respect and mutual confidence. 
There is an earnestness and an enthusiasm about the interest which 
young people take in such a cause as that of Pan Americanism which 
radiates far more widely than the interest manifested by older and 
more conservative persons. ‘True Pan Americanism can not be worked 
out in a day, in a year, or even in a generation. It will require several 
generations to reach a stage which approximates the ideal. It is, 
therefore, of the highest importance that the young people of today 
who are attending the universities, colleges and public schools of both 
North and South America should be educated to broad international 
sympathies and to a belief in the immeasurable advantages of a Pan 
American peace, a Pan American commerce and a Pan American 
solidarity of interests which is based on sincere mutual respect and 
confidence, and, therefore, will be enduring. 

The inspiration for the development of practical Pan Ameri- 
canism comes not alone from the material advantages of commerce 
and trade but to a very great degree from the sentimental teachings 
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of history. No matter how much the critic of Pan Americanism 
may make of differences in languages and race between the govern- 
ments and peoples of Latin America and those of the United States, 
there stand out above all other considerations certain facts of history 
which are stronger than all arguments about distrust and lack of 
sympathy. First, each one of the Latin American Republics was 
inspired to make its struggle for liberty and independence not by the 
example or experience of any European nation but solely by that of 
the United States. Second, every Latin American general and 
patriot who fought for the independence of his country was inspired, 
not by the example of a Charles Martel, a Charlemagne, a Napoleon 
or a Wellington, but entirely by that of George Washington; history 
and their own biographies confirm this inspiration. Third, when 
these republics had gained their independence and were writing their 
constitutions, they wrote them, not upon the similar documents of 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, France, England and Germany but upon the 
constitution of the United States. Fourth and finally, there is today, 
the dominant thought throughout the Americas that the people of 
Latin America are ready to stand with the people of the United 
States to make the Monroe Doctrine a Pan American doctrine: one 
which will belong to every republic of the Western Hemisphere, large 
or small, just as much as it belongs to the United States, and which 
will mean that, if ever a nation beyond the Atlantic or Pacific seas 
should attack the sovereignty of any American nation, great or small, 
all the others would join in a common effort to protect the integrity 
of their sister land, standing together for victory or defeat. 

If what little I have written in this brief, summarized statement 
awakens the further interest of any member of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae in the Latin American Republics or in the great 
cause of Pan Americanism, I hope that she will remember that the 
.latchstring of the Pan American Building is always loose for her. and 
that its library, its archives, its facilities, and its experts await her 
consultation and commands. 


Governor Henderson of Alabama has approved an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 for the construction of training schools for girls 
authorized by the last legislature. Reports received from the 
southern states indicate that no section of the United States is 
more fully alive to the value of industrial training. 
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THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN SOUTH AMERICA 


GRACIELA MANDUJANO 


Pan Americanism is the topic of the day. Politicians, business 
men, college professors of the twenty-one American Republics are 
endeavoring to make their own lines of activity the greatest agents 
in bringing about that community of power, of culture and of in- 
tellect that constitute the ideals of Pan Americanism. 

Another element is also at work with equal energy and to the 
same purpose. The women of both hemispheres are becoming inter- 
ested in each other. Let pessimists shake their heads and smile but 
we sincerely believe the day is not far off when we no longer can 
classify each other as the “‘manly, sport-loving and home-ignoring 
North Americans’ and the “indolent, unintellectual, helpless 
and dependent South Americans.” Anyway we are determined 
to know each other and profit by the acquaintance. To this effect 
a great movement has already begun, and here and there we find the 
proofs of its existence. 

Three years ago a Chilean lady who had been visiting the States 
gave a series of lectures in the auditorium of the University of Chile. 
An enormous crowd gathered there every time she spoke. Women 
and men both went to listen to the quiet and earnest voice of the 
woman speaker who wanted to deliver a message of progress. Some 
years before it would have been a queer sight to see that place filled 
to the doors with people who wanted to hear about “Feminine 
Activities in the United States of North America.” 

She mentioned your main activities, with understanding and 
sympathy, the work of your pioneers and the wonderful results of 
their efforts, not that we should blindly imitate them because they 
have made you great, but that we might adapt some of them to our 
own conditions, to bring improvement. Better than that she spoke 
of the results which had been made poss ble only through tolerance, 
sympathy, and right ideals, which seem to be common traits of the 
women of North America. Unexpected results were obtained. In 
trying to know you and what you were doing, we came to know our- 
selves. 

One day after this ‘ecture for instance, com'ng home from school 
at noontime, I saw a group of women sitting on the sidewalks, on the 
door steps, looking at the scanty shadows of the trees along the 
street. The pavement seemed to be melting under my feet. ‘There 
was not a breeze. Before that day I used to hate crossing that 
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street, simply because it was difficult to pass through the crowds. 
I did not suffer because those women were hot in summer and cold 
in winter, sitting there, talking nonsense along the street. Why, 
that would have been a foolish sentimentalism. What was the use 
of sympathizing with those dishevelled, dirty creatures without 
ambition. Wasn't it their fault if they were factory girls. Wasn’t 
there free public education to prepare them for a better life. They 
were so vulgar. Those crowds were a common sight. What was 
the use of bothering with them. 

Only the night before I had heard that in New York the fac- 
torles provide rest rooms and lunch rooms for their employees. 
The whole thing sounded so nice and so humanitarian when you 
heard it in the cosy theatre of the University. It made me plan 
improvements and think of uplifting surroundings when I had a 
factory of my own. But that morning, there, under the pitiless 
sun, I realized with some discomfort that those were the crowds we 
had been thinking about. I realized also that only some blocks 
away were piled the dirty, unhealthy rooms that were their homes. 
I saw, upon their return after the day’s work in the tobacco actory, 
fhe sickly underclothed children, crying, the aged mother in a corner 
near the smoky fire, scanty food, no light. Why should we wonder 
that there was no soap? Wasn't it madness to look for books and 
flowers there? 

Who could say that not all the persons who heard the lectures 
the evening before had not similar visions? "Who could measure the 
extent to which they might help, being so awakened. How many 
of the hearers were persons of influence who could do better for their 
employees? That is why I said that in trying to get acquainted 
with you we found ourselves. 

You would be surprised to know the things we had been told 
about you and those of which we were ignorant. Where did we get 
our information? In the newspapers. What did we find in them? 
The fifth divorce of Mrs. So and So, and the announcement of her 
sixth wedding; the weight of the wedding cake which was sent to a 
certain bride, and the number of diamonds that she wore around her 
‘meck. Was there a mysterious crime? Was there a boxing match? 
Did that millionaire buy a new yacht? All there in the papers. 
Did the women smoke in the streets? Did they whistle? Dd 
they sit cross-legged in the subways to read the newspapers? There 
was one who got married in an aeroplane! All this educational in- 
formation was to be found in the papers. ‘“‘How smart! But 
we don't dare to do that way.” we thought with a sigh, and we 
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turned the page to read less attractive news about our own country. 

I am sure you are not better informed about us! And if you 
know about the South American women, what do you know? Your 
sources of information are the books of travel. Scattered here and 
there are some short paragraphs about her. The trouble is that 
people who go to visit those countries, after making a hasty visit, 
can give only hasty appreciations. 

Reading some of these one might get the impression that with- 
out exception South American women are modern Cleopatras who 
spend their lives in luxury and hunting for pleasures, without one 
serious thought crossing their flimsy brains. Other visitors see 
only the type of woman who quietly bears the yoke of tradition and 
has never realized that if she shook it, and could lift up her head she 
could go much faster and more easily. They do exist with us un- 
happily. But they can be found in other countries also, and not all 
the women in South America belong to these two types. 

It is not unusual to hear, “Perhaps you are not a ‘full- 
blooded’ South American or you would not be studying in this 
country.” Or, “I thought you were a real South 
American.” “Yes, I am.” “Well, (very d'plomatically) 
I thought that the women of your country married at fourteen or 
fifteen years of age.” ‘They don’t do that so much now 
because they have to study many years more.” “Ah!” 
Here they give a little sympathetic sigh. 

We must go to the very latest books on South America to find 
that times are changing and that the women among themselves 
have been trying to co-operate for their mutual welfare. They have 
taken part in the three scientific South American Congresses held 
in South America, in 1898, 1901 and 1905; and in the first Pan Ameri- 
can Scientific Congress celebrated in Santiago, Chile, 1909, and they 
took a real interest in educatioual matters, and freely expressed 
their opinions. 

This growing interest on the part of the women themselves and 
the belief that their co-operation would help “diffuse the culture 
of everyone of the American republics, making it a patrimony of 
them all,’”’ made possible the organization of the ‘Women’s 
Auxiliary Conference’ in connection with the Second Scientific 
Pan-American Conference held in Washington last summer. This 
Congress surpassed our expectations in forming friendly ties among 
the women who attended it. The basis of friendship between the 
women of the continents must necessarily be one of interests, 
since there is a marked difference in their origins and traditions. 
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Compare the condition of those women who accompanied the 
first settlers of North America in their search for a land of freedom, 
with those of the few women who went with the Spanish ‘“Con- 
quistadores” in their search of gold. Think of the uplifting in- 
fluence of the work of building a new home in a new land where every 
comfort is the result of patient labour. Consider on the other hand 
the fact that the South American countries were for years only 
colonies, where with little trouble riches were accumulated and then 
carried back and spent in the fatherland. Very adventurous were 
the first Spanish women who crossed the seas to live in the first 
South American settlements. The warlike conditions made even 
more binding than in Spain the Arabic traditions and the patriarchal 
system brought over from Europe. Such has been our background. 

Why should we wonder then that we have gone different ways! 
It would not throw any light on the subject to compare our achieve- 
ment with yours. Compare instead in our own countries the women 
of today and the results of their long struggle for intellectual develop- 
ment with those of former days. When our grandmothers talk of 
the past they amuse their grandchildren. 

These are the educational methods under which one of them 
suffered. She lived in a little town near Santiago, Chile, where 
there was a school. Her father decided that her three oldest brothers 
should have a teacher at home to learn the elementary branches. 
This little girl, eight or ten years old, wanted very badly to under- 
stand the newspapers that came from Spain to her father. It was 
not for this reason, however, that she was allowed to study. Her 
father was indifferent, but her mother gave her permission to learn 
to read printed matter, (on account of her prayer book,) but not to 
learn to write, as that might enable her to engage in undesirable 
correspondence. She did not understand the first lessons very well, 
but then they were very hard. The book began with the words 
“In the name of the Father, etc.,”” which, most unhappily 
are not appropriate in Spanish for the first spelling lesson. After 
she had been made to repeat the oral spelling for quite a while, she 
had to memorize it and “back the book” in a monotonous 
singing voice, to gain help from the rhythm. 

Alas, they needed such help. The poor child who forgot or hesi- 
tated for a moment in the recitation received “the glove.”’ 
For this punishment the master put a piece of iron on his right hand, 
and slapped the little stumbler’s palm until it bled. The school- 
master was not a cruel person. He suffered as much as the child. 
But he firmly believed that “La letra con sangre entra,” 
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which corresponds to the positive idea of your “spare the rod 
and spoil the child,” or knowledge is acquired through physical 
sufferings. When she was just beginning to taste the pleasures of 
reading by herself (after three months of this kind of drill) she was 
compelled to discontinue her studies. 

Her brothers began soon to copy the printed letters and after a 
while they began reading manuscripts to obtain practice in hand- 
writing. The letters their father received took the place of text- 
books. After that their only occupation was the study of hand- 
writing and the rudiments of arithmetic. Only the boys were sup- 
posed to have this latter advanced work, but this girl who was eager 
to learn, studied with them, and helped them to decipher the not 
very easy hieroglyphics of her father’s correspondents. 

This was her “schooling.” After that her prayer book, 
“The Glories of Mary,” “The Christian Year, with the 
Lives of the Saints,” “The Arabian Nights” and _ the 
“The ‘Twelve Peers of France,” “Don Quixote,” and 
the like formed her library. You can judge how she loved those 
books when now, in her 87th year she can repeat by heart the princi- 
pal dissertations of Don Quixote, and almost all the dialogues in some 
dialectic work very common in that epoch, where a stupid little 
fellow is always asking silly questions of his master, and is answered 
in a very serious, half philosophical, dogmatical way. 

In her age this little girl was considered fortunate, for even this 
education was denied to the great majority of women by custom and 
by economic conditions. When her daughters were ready to be 
educated there were already many good modern schools. It was 
even thought necessary for a girl to receive a higher education. 
Private lyceums for women with Latin and literature in the curriculum 
were accepted and even demanded. It is true that her daughters 
were debarred by custom and convention from going to the uni- 
versity, although ts doors were officially opened to them, and one 
or two pioneer women were studying medicine. Fifteen or twenty 
years ago it was still considered improper for young girls to go alone 
in the streets to and from school. Nevertheless that same old lady 
has encouraged her granddaughter to go abroad alone to finish her 
studies at a time when such an undertaking was just as improper 
for modern Chilean girls as walking in the street unattended for 
those of the last decades. In her sweet letters she usually says 
“T am getting very old and weak. I hope you will come back 
in time for me to see you again, but don’t think of me if you ought 
to stay there in order to do something for the women of your coun- 
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try when you come back.”” ‘The experience of this one woman shows 
the rapid development that has taken place during the last genera- 
tion. 

Statistical information about women’s education in South 
America, is not available in this country. The following meagre 
scattered data will give an idea of late conditions in some of the 
countries: in Chile the higher authorities are the Secretaries of In- 
struction, of Industry and Warand Navy. ‘The government is spend- 
ing all it can on education. The masses are not greatly interested in 
good schools for their children. Out of a population of 3,505,314 in 
1913 there were 291,246 children attending the primary schools, 
79,575 boys and 89,972 girls; while attending the 78 government 
lyceums (schools for secondary instruction) of which forty are for boys 
and thirty-eight for girls, are 23,081 students—13,181 boys and 
9,900 girls. 

Very early the state was made to realize through important 
experiments that public education is too serious a necessity for 
general civic welfare to be left to private initiative and to be trusted 
to the interest of the community. ‘Today the state pays practically 
all of the maintenance expenses of primary as well as secondary 
schools, superior schools and schools for special education. 

In the year 1881 a decree was passed by which co-educational 
schools directed by women were established in all the villages with a 
population of three hundred to six hundred inhabitants, for children 
from five to twelve years of age. There they study reading, writing 
and arithmetic, natural history. a little geography, some singing, 
gymnastics and religion. These schools are considered a degree 
lower than the elementary schools in the cities. 

The latter are of two types: in one instruction is given for four 
years; in the other, the higher type, the course lasts six years, and 
in addition to the usual subjects there is thorough and systematic 
instruction in sewing. In the sewing classes material provided by 
the government is made up by the students into garments for their 
own personal use. From there they can go to the lyceums for 
another six year course, where they receive instruction in the fol- 
lowing branches: Natural Science, Zoology and Botany, Mathe- 
matics, History, Geography, Spanish, French, Religion, Gymnastics, 
Philosophy, Physics, Chemistry, Algebra, Biology, and another 
modern language—English or German. 

The examinations are oral, and are given in the presence of a 
commission appointed by the council of instruction. They are 
tests for promotion. After the studies have been satisfactorily 
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completed for the six years, the student is given credit for them, 
and allowed to pass the final examination required for the degree of 
Bachelor of Philosophy. The private Lyceums follow the same 
programs, and present the students to the same commissions as the 
State Lyceums. 

At the beginning there was some opposition on the part of the 
girls because they feared it would give the highly improper impression 
that they were getting prepared for a degree. Lately their attitude 
in this respect has changed so much that they have gone precisely 
to the other extreme. 

After the girls graduate from the high schools they can go to the 
State University. Although the women have never been debarred 
from the University, very few have graduated there because our 
University does not prepare for academic degrees. The courses of 
study for the professional degrees are very carefully planned out. 
There is no election of subjects and no short courses for those who 
have not the time or the interest to work for a degree. The lack of 
récent statistical data on this subject in this country makes it im- 
possible to present the figures which would give an idea of the pro- 
portion of women and men who attend the University courses. 
Nearly fifty per cent of the students of dentistry and pharmacy are 
women, however. Two years ago the enrollment of the first year 
in the medical school showed more than one hundred women on the 
list. 

There are a few women students of law, one of those grad- 
uated having been already admitted to the bar; and some students of 
civil engineering; while in the school of education the feminine element 
is a little over two thirds of the total. In this school the student 
obtains a diploma and certificate for four years of study along a 
special line, and is then qual fied to teach that subject in the Lyceum. 
All the students have in common the courses of history of education, 
psychology, experimental psychology and philosophy during the 
first three years. The fourth year is left to the practice of the 
theories they have learned applied now to their special branches. 

The University is co-educational, but not so the primary schools, 
with the exception of the rural schools. All the teachers of the 
girls’ elementary schools are women who have graduated from any 
of the nine normal schools for women in the Republic. Those who 
study in the normal schools live in the dormitories which the govern- 
ment provides free of charge during the five years’ course. 

Opportunities for manual training are offered in the professional 
schools which are equipped for the teaching of sewing, embroidery, 
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millinery, dress-making, cooking, etc. These schools are of two 
kinds also: One, a Normal school for teachers of these branches, 
and the other a type of trade school which equips women for work in 
the different activities. 

Typewriting, stenography and special courses in physical training 
can be had free also in the “Instituto de Educac‘on Fisica.” 
It might be expected that women would take advantage of the ideal 
opportunities here offered. Unhappily many obstacles shut off 
women from this education. As it is not compulsory, the very poor 
parents going to work every day keep their girls from the elementary 
schools to help at home with the little children while they are away. 
Afterwards they are fitted only for occupations which require no 
training or experience, such as factory work, washing, scrubbing, and 
domestic employment. Their incapacity makes their labor very 
cheap. ‘They have to overwork themselves in order to get enough 
for their actual needs. They have no strength, t me or means left 
to think of bettering their condition by study. However, of !ate 
years night schools for women have been opened and we see those 
worn out, prematurely-aged women after a heavy day’s work, en- 
gaged absorbingly in their spelling lesson or united in song. 

In richer and better situated countries as Argentine, Uruguay, 
and Brazil, the conditions of education are far more improved. In 
Argentine for instance, the European influence has been felt not 
only through the Argentinians who have gone back and forth bring- 
ing foreign ideas and customs, but also through association with 
great numbers of European settlers who have prepared the masses 
to accept the changes inevitable to that intercourse. Moreover, the 
women have been able to make more progress because the men them- 
selves have realized that they are an important factor not to be 
neglected in the development of their country. 

The same privileges as in Chile with better opportunities are 
offered to the women. During the year 1912 there were 243 public 
schooJs in the Federal Capital, 107 for girls only, with an attend- 
ance of 80,304 pupils, of whom 40,445 were girls. After attending 
the elementary schools, the pupils may enter the normal schools, 
or get ready to follow a course in the University. The first com- 
mercial night school for women was founded in 1897 as a section of 
the ‘‘Normal School for Professors of Living Languages.” Few 
women enter a Profession, and those who do usually choose teaching. 
The smaller countries of South America, on account of financial 
limitations, or their social and political isolation, do not yet show 
the same development in the field of education for women. 
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In a comparison between the schools of North and South America 
I have noticed some serious defects common to schools in Chile, and 
I think to those of all the southern republics. First, the extensive 
programs take all the time of the student either for the recitation 
period or for class work. For those girls who are conscientious over 
their lessons there is no time left for individual independent work. 
The girls in North America usually leave school in good health, with 
a love for sports. Anaemia and nervous exhaustion are the results 
of the excessive work and little exercise in our schools. It seems 
rather foolish in South America to use the tennis court (if by any 
chance there is oné) when there are so many problems to solve and 
chemical formulae to memorize in order not to “‘flunk.”” No wonder 
that if self respect makes the girls ignore their fatigue in pursuit of a 
kind of knowledge for which they see no application, they throw the 
books in the corner (we usually have no attics), and try to forget the 
undigested stuff as soon as they receive the coveted degree of Bachelor 
of Philosophy. 

There is absolute lack of team play. In our schools we know 
not the excitement of a field day or of a tennis or basket ball match. 
The class in gymnastics is a duty that has to be done and makes no 
appeal to the girls in spite of modern apparatus and the novelty of 
“gym” clothes. It is entirely too scientific. The girls are very con- 
scious that they are the objects of a hygienic treatment, and find no 
fun in it. Then the students live an isolated life and make few 
friends. The life in the dormitories is uninteresting and strictly 
regulated. “Quietly, softly, silently,’”’ seem to be the orders. 
There are no tears of regret for leaving school and companions on 
graduation day, and it is unusual to find school mates continuing 
their friendship outside the school. 

In the University these defects are still more marked. Until 
two years ago there were no dormitories annexed to the University 
of Chile, and the girls from the provinces had to go to boarding 
houses. Now we have two dormitories equipped by private enter- 
prise. One of them was organized by a North American woman, to 
give opportunities to the students of English to speak the language 
and observe some of the d fferences in the customs. 

The strongest association in the University of Chile is the 
“Federacion de Estudiantes” but even to this the women do not care 
especially to belong. Other clubs or associations are organized 
almost every year, but usually they go on without success or die of a 
wasting disease. 

A natural question to ask of any system is “how does it pre- 
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pare for life?” In my country, where education is not com- 
pulsory, there is yet an enormous percentage of peasants, and poorer 
classes who live in the cities, who have not even had primary edu- 
cation. They form the enormous mass of cheap helpers in home 
work and in easy factory work. The ambition of such girls who 
have been brought up in the country is to come to the city as maids 
or waitresses in private houses just to have the privilege of living in the 
city. No amusements are provided for the women of their type, 
except the “Filarmonicas” or clubs of both sexes, where they 
study music on some nights of the week and also get together to 
organize plays and dances. We have Filarmonicas for the cooks 
and for the waitresses, dancing academies for the seamstresses, social 
clubs for the factory girls, etc. Up to the present time these Filar- 
monicas have been organized with no purpose of wholesome amuse- 
ment, benefit or rest. 

The girls of the next class who have had some years in an ele- 
mentary school usually take short courses in a professional school 
to become milliners, dressmakers, etc. Only a comparatively small 
number graduate from the sixth year of the elementary schools and 
of these some go to the normal schools or to the Lyceums. Lately 
since women have begun to be accepted for commercial work, the 
private commercial schools with their courses in typing, shorthand 
and bookkeeping, have aroused an interest. 

The women who have gone into professions such as medicine 
and law have had no struggle to obtain their education and very little 
to secure their social standing. Women of the class of society which 
does not need to think of education as a means of earning a living, 
are trying to do their part by formimg charity organizations and 
joining in the woman’s club movement. A woman’s club, con- 
sidered a few years ago an absurd vision, is now a reality. An 
innovation such as this is not very well accepted at first by our con- 
servative society, but it now seems pretty well established. The 
women of the better class do their best to make the club an intel- 
lectual center by giving lectures and having expositions of artistic 
hand work. , 

The question of suffrage has not caused insomnia among our 
women as yet. They are just contemplating the movement from 
afar. Some think it rid’culous; others think it crazy. The idea that 
the problem could be applied to our own case goes out of their minds 
as fast as it comes in. 

The growing interest of the women of both Americas has in- 
spired the friendly feeling that makes the women of North America 
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willing to help. ‘The question now is how can that help be given,— 
what should be its nature? Many times have I heard this: ‘Here 
is our little South American friend. Won't you tell us something of 
what the women do in your country, and how we can help them?’’ 
And they say these words in a sympathetic way, in the same tone 
they use a moment afterwards in referring to their sisters of South 
Africa, or to the results of missionary work in Canton. 

The women of South America do not desire this kind of help. 
What they want is co-operation and friendship They have reached 
the place they hold without disturbance. They have gained the 
ground by pushing on inch by inch, by patiently preparing them- 
selves for the next step, and by taking their place as soon as the 
moment came. 

But the process is slow. ‘There are many defects in our systems. 
for which you doubtless have a remedy. There are many traits in 
your character that could be assimilated and would produce good 
results. The women of your country have had a longer experience 
in all forms of activity. 

At the Womens’ Auxiliary Conference of the Pan-American Con- 
gress held in Washington last summer, the distinguished women of 
different countries suggested among the plans to obtain the solidarity 
of the women of all America, the use of the press, the interchange of 
teachers and pupils between the two continents, educational con- 
gresses, and the formation of an international bureau of education. 

Already students have been sent by the governments of South 
America to study the conditions and methods of education in this. 
country, and are strengthening our friendship on an intellectual 
basis. The intellectua women of North America have a powerful 
organization in the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. At almost 
every Congress the formation of international clubs has been pro- 
posed, but no suggestion has been made as to the method of organi- 
zation. Why. should not this association already so well organized 
and strong, give part of its energies to bring about a Pan-American 
Division. 

Then as a young and new part of an institution full of powerful 
life, this Division could work towards systematic Pan American 
co-operation, and could become a center for the intellectual life of 
the whole South American continent and by friendly advice and 
direction could promote intercourse among women students. When 
this idea is fulfilled one hope of unity and power for women in both 
Americas will become a reality. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE COLLEGE 
The American College for Girls at Constantinople 


EVELINE A. THOMSON 


The name of Constantinople College, an American college for 
foreign girls in Constantinople, Turkey, has long been a familiar one 
to those interested in educational work in the Near East. It has 
offered for years the highest education for young women in the 
Ottoman Empire and the Balkan States. It has had a full and 
interesting history. At present Constantinople is virtually cut 
off from the western world. It is therefore an appropriate time to 
be reminded of an important American institution, which continues to 
influence a belligerent country, and whose carrying power, even a 
war cannot shake. The College opened this year as usual in Septem- 
ber and has enrolled 400 students, including the Preparatory Depart- 
ment, which is a higher record than in any previous year. 

Constantinople College has been situated since 1914 in four new 
buildings at Arnaoutkeuy, on the European shore of the Bosphorus 
about six miles from the old city of Stamboul. From the time it was 
founded as a school in 1871, until 1914, it occupied buildings in 
Scutari on the Asiatic shore. In 1890, nineteen years after its 
foundation, it became a college, obtaining a charter from the state 
of Massachusetts. It now grants A.B. degrees to the young women 
who have completed the required course, and while its rank is not 
yet equal to that of the best women’s colleges in America, the stand- 
ard is unusually high for Turkey. 

The present campus comprises about fifty acres and is of great 
beauty. It stretches from the edge of the water for half a mile up a 
wooded hill. The property is fan-shaped, narrow near the water 
and expanding as it ascends. Almost on the summit of the hill, on 
a level plateau, have been built the new college buildings. These 
are, the Administration Building, Gould Hall, which includes the 
administration offices, reception halls, lecture rooms, library, museum 
and assembly hall; Mitchell Hall, which contains faculty and student 
dining rooms, faculty suites and some students’ rooms; Wood’s Hall, 
devoted to sciences, biology, physics and chemistry; and Russell 
Sage Hall, the student dormitory There is a very beautiful box- 
wood maze situated not far from the buildings to the north, as well 
as a grove of chestnut trees, admirably suited for outdoor dramatics. 
From the top of the hill, sloping up steeply behind the buildings 
and from the windows of the buildings themselves, is a view over 
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land and water that can hardly be excelled anywhere in the world. 
The rolling green hills slope down to the swift blue Bosphorus, which 
the eye can follow, as it narrows northward toward the Black Sea, 
and also as it widens slightly towards the south to flow past the Great 
City and into the Sea of Marmora. 

The student body is composed of a great many nationalities, 
twelve or thirteen being the usual number. Four large groups are n 
about equal proportion—Armenian, Bulgarian, Greek and Turkish. 
Besides these, there are Albanians, Spanish Jews, Germans, French, 
Swiss, English, American, and occasionally Serbians, Roumanians, 
and Persians. ‘The College is unique in that it consists of so many 
varied elements, bound together by a common desire for knowledge 
and a common love of learning. The student body is also extremely 
democratic, including girls from the mountain districts of Mace- 
donia, as well as the daughters of the leading statesmen of Bulgaria 
and Turkey. The language of the College is English, and all stu- 
dents are required to learn it upon entering. The girls of the Levant 
are remarkably good linguists and in a short time can use the lan- 
guage with much ease and fluency. 

‘The students pay for tuition and board, fifty Turkish liras (about 
$230) the income from which helps to defray the expenses of the Col- 
lege but cannot begin to cover them. 

The teaching staff is headed by President Mary Mills Patrick, a 
woman of great vision and indefatigable devotion, who has made 
the College what it is to-day. The faculty represents many of the 
finest American colleges and universities. There is also a group of 
foreign instructors and professors. During the last two years, the 
College faculty has been short-handed. It was possible, however, 
in August of th’s year, to send out five new teachers, who have 
arrived safely and who have already begun their work, thus meeting 
a great need. Connected with the College is the Preparatory Depart- 
ment, a flourish ng institution which has this year as many as 200 
students. It is situated by the edge of the Bosphorus on the Col- 
lege property, in two Turkish buildings. 

Constantinople College is a non-sectarian, Chr'stian college, 
governed by a Board of Trustees and an Academic Council. Its aim 
is the betterment and development of the young women of the Near 
East, who in the past have had very little chance for education. It 
endeavors to produce an atmosphere of tolerance in a land of many 
differences and to teach the right meaning of liberty and the pursuit 
of knowledge. It believes that true regeneration comes only through 
education and that without the aid of educated women these Balkan 
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countries may never grow in any real sense. That the aims of the 
College are appreciated by the peoples to whom it ministers, is mani- 
fest. Girls of all these various nationalties keep demanding en- 
trance. The Turkish Government has shown its approval to a 
marked degree by the fact that it is supporting fourteen Moslem 
students, who are later destined to found schools for girls in various 
parts of the Empire. 

The required course includes most of the subjects offered by any 
standard American College of liberal arts. Great emphasis is put 
upon language study. The French and German departments are 
unusually strong, and there are as well, courses in the various ver- 
naculars, Armenian, Bulgarian, Greek and Turkish. The College 
authorities are anxious that the students shall be proficient in their 
own languages as well as in the subjects primarily appertaining to 
the collegiate course. 

There are a number of flourishing societies in the College, in- 
ciuding national, literary and class organizations. The Student 
Government Association has done excellent work and teaches in a 
very practical way, ideas of law and good government. Each 
nationality supports a national society. There are two literary 
societies, the Theta Alpha and the P. B. T. U. ‘These hold frequent 
meetings at which literary and musical subjects are discussed. The 
Christian Association has a very large following. It interests itself 
considerably in philanthropic projects and attempts to bring about 
in the life of the College a spirit of friendliness and good feeling. 
Athletic organizations are increasing in number—a good sign in an 
eastern college, where energetic sports are not as popular as they are 
in the west. There is a Hockey Club and a Basket Ball Club and 
tennis is played by a good number of the students. 

The College has graduated so far more than 300 students, half 
of whom have become teachers. These are the ones who can take to 
their own people the messages which the College has sought to give 
them, messages concerning better ideals of government, higher codes 
of honor and morals, more definite ideas of efficiency and accuracy 
and a better use of liberty. Many alumnae have reflected credit 
upon their Alma Mater, already, as leaders among their own people. 
A Turkish alumna is now inspector of schools in Constantinople, 
and her sister is head of a new school in Beirut. Two Albanian 
alumnae have devoted themselves to a school for Albanian girls in 
the mountain village of Kortcha. They have been surrounded with 
unheard of difficulties. They have survived, times without number, 
revolutionary outbreaks in their war-ridden little country. They 
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have been veritable pioneers in the work they have undertaken. 
Albania is extremely poor in books and literature and it has been the 
task of these alumnae to translate American text books into Albanian, 
and to write themselves on educational and social subjects. 

An Armenian graduate has started a settlement in the remote 
village of Chalgara in Asia Minor, a day’s journey on horse back from 
the town of Eski-Shehir. The village was composed of illiterate, 
ignorant people, living in a most crude and primitive fashion. This 
alumna has started a school and industrial work for the women and 
is making an intelligent center for the peasant folk of Chalgara. 
Another Armenian alumna has established an excellent school for 
girls in Scutari, and it has grown with remarkable rapidity. She 
has already prepared Armenian girls for the College. 

Other graduates are serving their fellowmen as teachers or as 
social workers. Many are married and are creating intelligent home 
atmospheres. 

The College has had a great number of upheavals during its his- 
tory. Revolutions, massacres and wars have swept over Turkey, 
each in turn having its effect upon the College. It has always been 
a matter of great effort to make headway against so many obstacles. 
And yet the work has always triumphed, and to-day shows a d: gree 
of development of which any institution would be proud. 

During the Balkan war, when the representatives of the belliger- 
ent nations were living and studying side by side, it was possible to 
keep up on peaceful terms. The students felt that an atmosphere 
of tolerance was the wisest course, no matter how keen persenal feel- 
ing might be. Americans may well be proud of the fact that such a 
spirit of harmony was possible in one of their colleges at a time of 
great stress. Was not this a lesson to teach girls living in the Balkan 
States? Have we not here the seeds—small perhaps but none the 
less significant—of Universal Peace? . 

The College has always stood for relief work. During the Bal- 
kan war, the entire student body suspended classes for two days to 
sew for the Red Cross. During the present war, numbers of students 
have spent their vacations nursing the wounded in hospitals, while 
groups in the College have collected small sums of money to relieve 
immediate distress. The faculty of the College has set an example 
of service which the students have unconsciously followed. 

Present conditions in Constantinople are abnormal. Business 
is at a stand still. Commerce has been entirely blocked by the 
closing of the Dardanelles and the mining of the entrance to the 
Black Sea. Food and fuel are four to eight times as expensive as in 
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peace times. The College has been forced to use the strictest econ- 
omy, especially in lighting and heating, as coal has been up to $40 a 
ton. A strict censorsh'p cuts off the city from the outside world. 
To those interested in education the lack of new books and peri- 
odicals, and of current news, is one of the greatest of trials. And 
yet for two years now, Constantinople College has had to do without 
all these things. It has taken a good deal of courage and not a little 
fortitude to endure these hardships, and it is fitting that American 
college women should realize what fine constructive educational 
work has been carried on by their countrywomen, in spite of war and 
social paralysis. 

Dr. Patrick has many schemes for the development of the work 
of Constantinople College. Her present desire is to establish a school 
of Medicine, including a training course for Nurses. It s not neces- 
sary to call attention to the great need of Turkey for such a school. 
In a country where women are much secluded, where knowledge of 
the ordinary laws of hygiene is often lacking, there is a great work 
to be done by women educated even in the rudiments of medicine. 

A second important enlargement desired by Constanti ople 
College is a school of Education. There is no proper tra ning school 
for teachers n the Ottoman Empire. The mission of the College 
is after all, a training of teachers, for it is only so that the leaven of 
education can penetrate to the remoter parts of the Emp re. 

The College has many other needs. An endowment which will 
put it upon an independent basis is one of the most urgent. At 
present funds for current expenses have to be found by trustees and 
generous friends. With the coming of Peace and the ncrease of 
students, a new dormitory wil! be a prime necessity. The Prepara- 
tory Department is now ful‘ to overflowing and many students have 
had to be turned away for lack of room. A new Preparatory Build- 
ing built on modern American lines is needed above all. 

An organization has been formed called the Constantinople 
College Association which includes in its membership those friends 
of the College, who contribute annually to its support. The main 
purpose of this association is the better understanding of educational 
conditions in the Near East and its immediate object ‘s to secure for 
the College more intelligent and generous support. Public meetings 
are held in New York and other cities to this end. In Boston a 
committee has organized the Massachusetts Branch of this Associa- 
tion, and it is the aim of the central organization to establish other 
branches in the near future. Among contributors to the main- 
tenance of the College are a number of schools and colleges, who form 
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what is known as student groups. The headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation are at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. The officers are: 
Mr. Walter B. Walker, President; Miss Mary E. Woolley, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Miss Susan H. Olmstead, Secretary-Treasurer. Literature 
and all other information concerning Constantinople College may 
be obtained from the Secretary at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The future of Turkey is a matter for speculation. No one can 
prophesy with accuracy the outcome of the gigantic struggle in 
Europe. Constantinople is one of the storm centers and its future 
is as yet undetermined. But those of us who are working for the 
betterment of educational opportunities for women in the East, can- 
not but see a very great future for the College whatever may be the 
conditions of Peace. ‘This fine work, started with such zeal, earried 
on against such odds, filling so large a need in the lives of the girls in 
the Near East, is bound to grow and prosper. There is enormous 
place for expansion, for progress, for development. Friends of 
Constantinople College have been almost forced by circumstances 
to dwell more upon the future than upon the present. They have 
thereby developed the habit of vision. And to-day they can see 
beyond the present moment, to a future full of promise. All that 
s needed is a little faith and the support of an enthusiastic American 
public. 


The full significance of the election of Miss Jeannette Ran- 
kin to the National House of Representatives will not be felt 
for some time to come. Miss Rankin was not chosen merely as 
a Republican representative from a far western state. She was 
chosen Congressman-at-large, not from some district of her 
state, but from the entire state of Montana. She calls herself 
an Independent Republican and certain it is that she was the 
only candidate of any importance on the Republican ticket who 
was elected. Her state went Democratic “with a vengeance.” 

During her stay in New York Miss Rankin was working out 
in her own mind the ultimate achievement of fundamental re- 
forms political and industrial. She believed that the ballot 
would be a determining factor in their accomplishment and 
upon completing her course she went to the Pacific Coast and 
began intensive training for suffrage work, studying meanwhile 
at the University of Washington at Seattle. She became presi- 
dent of the Suffrage organization in Montana, and it was due 
to her energies and tireless devotion to suffrage principles that 
the state was carried. 
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EDITORIAL 


The attention of the Association is called to the fact that the 
question of affiliated membership must be taken up for discussion 
at the April meeting in Washington. Those who were present at 
the Ann Arbor meeting in 1912 when the new by-laws were adopted 
and who remember the discussions of that somewhat trying time 
will perhaps recall that the clause providing for an affiliated member- 
ship was adopted only experimentally. Not all the members even 
of the reorganization committee were thoroughly convinced that 
such a membership could be secured or that it would add to the 
effectiveness of the Association. This doubt was shared by so many 
members that it was decided to adopt the provision only tentatively 
until the biennial of 1917, when it must again be taken up for con- 
sideration. 

In order that every member of the Association may be able to 
give this provision due consideration, we reprint it in full. 

Alumnae associations and other groups of alumnae of any college or uni- 
versity approved by the Committee on Recognition of Colleges and Univer- 
sities may secure affiliated membership for the alumnae of their respective insti- 
tutions by the payment of annual dues as follows: For one hundred members, 
ten dollars a year; for every additional one hundred members or major fraction 
thereof, an additional ten dollars a year, and so on until the membership shall 


reach one thousand. After one thousand, the annual fee shall be on the basis 
of five dollars for every additional one hundred members or major fraction thereof 
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until the amount of one hundred and fifty dollars is reached, which shall be the 
maximum sum paid by any alumnae association or group of alumnae. 

Affiliated members shall have the right to attend meetings of the Associa- 
tion, take part in the discussions and, when duly elected, serve as delegates to 
the biennial meetings and as councillors; they shall not, however, except when 
serving as delegates or councillors, receive the notices and other publications of 
the Association, nor have their names printed in the register. 

Alumnae associations and groups of alumnae are entitled to one voting 
delegate, for every one hundred affiliated members in their respective group, 
fractions of one hundred not entitling them to an additional delegate, the count 
being made only by full hundreds. The affiliated members of no one institu- 
tion shall be entitled to more than ten delegates. 

Alumnae associations and other groups of alumnae of not less than five hun- 
dred and not more than one thousand affiliated members shall be entitled to be 
regresented on the Council by one councillor, and by one additional councillor 
for every additional one thousand members or major fraction thereof. 


Delegates elected under this resolution shall have no vote upon any future 
consideration of its provisions. 


It is the sense of this convention that this resolution shall remain in force 
until the biennal of 1917. 


Under this provision several of the large alumnae associations of 
the women’s colleges have joined the Association as affiliated mem- 
bers and the Conference of Alumnae Associations, which has become 
a very important part of our biennial meetings, has been formed. 
As was clearly foreseen, the alumnae groups of the co-educational col- 
leges have found it less easy to avail themselves of whatever ad- 
vantage may inhere in this form of membership. This is partly 
due to the fact that few of the co-educational colleges and univer- 
sities have effected any separate organization of their women gradu- 
ates; and partly—and more largely, perhaps—to the fact that no 
systematic effort has been made to explain this form of membership 
and its advantages to the alumnae of any but the women’s colleges. 

With the recent marked increase, however, of separate under- 
takings on the part of alumnae in behalf of women students in co- 
educational colleges, there has been growing up spontaneous in- 
terest among such alumnae groups in the affiliated membership plan. 
Women graduates of the great co-educational universities are be- 
ginning to realize that the special needs of women students in the 
matter of suitable housing and supervision, and even in the matter 
of curriculum, are receiving a disproportionately small share of the 
attention of faculties and boards of regents made up exclusively of 
men. On all sides we hear of the launching of financial campaigns 
and campaigns of education to secure funds from alumnae and 
friends or to bring pressure to bear upon reluctant legislators to 
induce them to authorize appropriations to meet such needs. In 
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their efforts to find effective methods for conducting such campaigns 
these alumnae groups have turned naturally to the highly organized 
and very efficient alumnae associations of the women’s colleges and 
have expressed the desire to meet with their representatives in the 
Conference of Alumnae Associations of the A. C. A. 

The question at once arises whether such a group of co-educa- 
tional alumnae with no separate organization has any means of se- 
curing affiliated membership except by the rather dubious effort 
to induce the general alumni association, of which they form usually 
a comparatively small part, to vote out of its general funds the 
necessary money. In this connection attention is called to the 
wording of the clause providing affiliated membership. ‘‘ Alumnae 
associations and other groups of alumnae,” it says ‘‘may secure 
affiliated membership for the alumnae of their respective associations”’ 
on the payment of certain dues. That means surely that a local 
alumnae club or a group of local alumnae clubs, if they believe suffi- 
ciently in the advantages of affiliated membership, can secure it for 
the whole body of their alumnae upon making the necessary pay- 
ments. In one or two of the great co-educational universities the 
effort to secure representation in the Conference of Alumnae Asso- 
ciations in this way is already on foot and we are perhaps not over 
sanguine in hoping that in the Conference at the Washington meet- 
ing we shall see for the first time representatives of that great and 
rapidly increasing group of women who have been trained in co-edu- 
cational universities. 


We were sitting in the reception room of the Detroit College 
Women’s Club conversing with a member of the Detroit Branch 
concerning the successes and the difficulties of the Branch. Not 
least among the difficulties, our hostess pointed out, was the existence 
of so great a multiplicity of organizations, all devoted to worthy 
ends and all clamoring for the interest of the college woman. Among 
these, perhaps the one that makes the most successful appeal, 
so thought the Detroit member, is the local alumnae club. If one 
must make a choice between one’s own Michigan Club or Vassar 
Club and the A. C. A., one choses generally the Michigan or the 
Vassar Club. Could any way be found out of this difficulty, we 
wondered; and then suddenly there flashed over us a suggestion 
that seemed to hold the possibility of a solution. We give it for 
what it is worth. 

Might not the" provision for affiliated membership be as easily 
applicable in‘ the branches as in the national association? In a 





city like Detroit, for example, where there exist besides the A. C. A. 
and the College Club a large number of strong individual college 
organizations, we are inclined to believe that an affiliated membership 
in the branch would prove about equally advantageous to the branch 
and to the affiliated organizations, particularly in places where, 
as in Detroit, the A. C. A. branch has organized and is directing an 
undertaking, such as the Bureau of Occupations, in which these 
other organizations are co-operating. 


We should like to suggest to branches that have been so for- 
tunately situated that they have not yet been obliged to encounter 
competition from individual college organizations that it would be 
the part of wisdom to provide within their own organization for the 
satisfaction of the natural desire on the part of graduates of the same 
institution to meet together. This can be done in various ways. 
One very successful branch makes the various college groups within 
its membership responsible in turn for the monthly programs. It 
would be quite possible in large branches to organize separate college 
sections and expect definite work along certain selected lines. 
No doubt other suggestions will occur to branches that have strug- 
gled with the problem of conserving for their own use individual 
college loyalty while building up the larger loyalty to the general 
college group. Will not some of the branches that have met this 
difficulty successfully share with the Association the benefit of their 
experience? 
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NEWS FROM THE COLLEGES 


Barnard College.—At the annual meeting of the Associate 
Alumnae of Barnard College, held Saturday, October 28, the 
following officers were elected for 1916-1917: President, Clare 
M. Howard, 1903; first vice-president, Amy Loveman, 1901; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Francis H. Geer (Helen Hartley Jen- 
kins), 1915; secretary, Mrs. Henry S. Haskell, 1904; treasurer, 
Theodora Baldwin, 1900. Other members of the Board of Di- 
rectors are: Sarah Schuyler But’er, 1915; Agnes L. Dickson, 
1899; Lillian Egleston, 1910; Mrs. George Endicott (Ellinor T. 
B. Reiley), 1900; Katharine Gay, 1911; Mrs. Hugh S. Lowther, 
1912; Anna C. Mellick 1896; Susan B. Minor, 1911; L, llian Schoed- 
ler, 1911; Mrs. Willard B. Stoughton (May Newland), 1906, 
Mrs. George Sykes (Anna G. Ward), 1903; Mrs. Frederick F. Van 
de Water (Eleanor Gay), 1909. 

Various changes dealing with the nomination and election of 
officers, were made in the by-laws in order to facilitate nomina- 
tions from the floor. The Membership Committee reported a 
total of 836 active and 13 associate members. The Comm ttee 
on Athletics was disbanded at its own request, since the establish- 
ment of the Intercollegiate Alumnae Athletic Association had 
made the separate Barnard committee no longer necessary. Two 
hundred and forty-seven appointments during the past year 
were reported by the Committee on Employment; 136 of these 
were of alumnae and 111 of undergraduates. Especial interest 
was shown in the reports dealing with the new cooperative dormi- 
tory which has been opened under alumnae management. 

In her annual report, issued last month, Dean Gildersleeve 
calls attention to the plan for a ‘‘Barnard Farm” which is being 
worked out by a group of alumnae. The plan is to have a farm 
near enough to New York to be cheaply and quickly accessible 
and far enough to seem really ‘‘country,” where groups of stu- 
dents could go for week-ends during the college year and longer 
visits during vacation seasons. If this could be satisfactori y 
worked out, it would be of great benefit to a large number of the 
students in improving their phys ca' health and also giv ng them 
opportunities for pleasant social intercourse and friendships some- 
times lacking. In order to try the scheme out, an informal com- 
mittee of alumnae has obtained the use this fall of a farm in Con- 
necticut and is experimenting with the management of a series 
of week-end house-parties. Four of these have already been 
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held by groups of students and alumnae. It is hoped that the 
plan may develop successfully and win the necessary support. 
The Dean reports that the total amount of money actually 
received in gifts during the year 1915-1916 was $326,380.50. Of 
this, $100,000 was from Mr. Schiff to provide for the first pay- 
ments on the Students Hall and $100,000 from Mr. James Talcott, 
establishing the Talcott Foundation for religious instruction. 
Sixty thousand dollars was added to the Henrietta Carpenter Fund, 
$15,000 came from Mrs. Caroline B. Crocker and $10,000 from the 
estate of Mrs. Maria H. Williamson. A bequest of $10,000 was 
recently received from the late Miss Anne E. Smith and an addi- 


tional payment of $37,221.33 from the Pulitzer Estate for scholar- 
ship. 


Boston University.—Dean Lord of the College of Business 
Administration, called ear y in November a conference of teachers 
in Accounting within a radius of forty miles of Boston to consider 
the advisability of establishing a Saturday course for teachers in 
that subject. The sentiment expressed at the meeting was so 
favorable to the plan that the course has been established, hold- 
ing its first meeting on Saturday, November 4. At present the 
enrollment is twenty-five. 

Professor John P. Marshall spent a week in Minneapolis late 
in October in connection with the dedication of the great Hennepin 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church. Professor Marshall, who 
is head of the Department of Music in the University and also 
organist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, designed the organ 
in the Hennepin Avenue Church and superintended its construc- 
tion. The cost of the organ was $40,000, and musicians say that 
it will rank among the great instruments of this country. 

The dedication of the organ in memory of the late Dr. Free- 
man Marshall Josselyn took pace in Jacob Sleeper Hall of the 
College of Liberal Arts on Friday, November 3. The memorial 
address was delivered by Professor Alexander H. Rice, head of 
the Department of Latin. The musical program was in charge 
of Professor John P. Marshall, of the Department of Music. Dr. 
Josselyn was Professor of Romance Languages in Boston Uni- 
versity from 1900 until 1907. The organ is given by his sister, 
Mrs. A. F. Webster, of Boston. 

An elaborate musical comedy, in aid of the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Silver Bay Fund of the Y. W. C. A. of the College of Liberal 
Arts, was presented ‘n Jacob Sleeper Hall on Friday evening, 
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November 10. ‘The music and the book of this comedy, entitled 
‘The Coy Co-ed,” is the work of two Boston University girls. 
Miss Esther Nazarian, ’17, of Boston, wrote the music and ac-' 
companied the singers on the piano. The words were written by 
Miss Grace S. Nies, ’17, of Worcester, assisted by Mr. Alfred E. 
Longueil, ’17, of Roxbury. There were forty-five in the entire 
cast. By an ingenious transposition of terms, the ‘Coy Co-ed”’ 
was a man, drafted from the freshman class of the College of 
Business Administration. 


University of Chicago.—The plans for medical work which 
have been announced recently are very far-reaching. They in- 
clude an undergraduate medical school, a graduate medical school, 
a teaching hospital and every facility for research. The plan 
involves the sum of five million three hundred thousand dollars 
of which more than half was assured when the plan was announced 
in November. Since then a gift of five hundred thousand dol- 
lars has been received from Mr. and Mrs. Jul us Rosenwald. It is 
expected that many women will take advantage of these new op- 
portunities. 

The fellowship in chemistry, founded as a memorial to Dr. 
Edith Barnard, is held by Adeline De Salle, Vassar ’14. 

The attendance, 3617, is greater by 358 than it was in the 
autumn quarter, 1915. Over 1500, of whom 237 are in the gradu- 
ate schools are women. 

During the month of October more than fifty-two hundred 
persons were entertained in organized groups in Ida Noyes Hall, 
the newly opened women’s building. This number does not in- 
clude those who used the refectory or gymnasium or those who 
paid casual visits to the building. The opportunities for an en- 
larged social life bid fair to be greatly enjoyed. 


Colorado College—The young women from the Halls 
entertained the visiting women from the State University at 
tea after the football game on November 11, reciprocating similar 
hospitality extended to Colorado College last year at Boulder. 

The fellowship week of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation was observed November 12 to 16. ‘Two addresses were 
given by Mrs. Katherine Willard Eddy, a member of the Foreign 
Department of the National Board of the Y. W. C. A., on Russia 
and India, based upon her personal observations in those coun- 
tries; one by Miss Riggs, Student Secretary of the West Central 
division of Y. W. C.A., on the Responsibilities of American Girls; 
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and one by a Japanese student, Tsugi Yokozawa, who told par- 
ticularly of the work of Ruth Ragan, an alumna of the College, 
now holding an important position in Japan. On the last even- 
ing, Mrs. E. S. Parsons of Colorado Springs spoke of the practical 
virtues that should characterize the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. At each meeting students appeared wearing costumes 
from the countries under discussion. 

Ins gnia Day, a special institution in Colorado College, oc- 
curred on November 17. Then,. for the first time, the Seniors 
appear in cap and gown. ‘There is always an academic proces- 
sion to the Chapel and this is followed by an address, given this 
year by Dr. Florian Cajori, of the Department of Mathematics. 


University of Colorado.—The University of Colorado has 
for some time maintained a School of Social and Home Service’ 
giving a two-years course intended for non-professional training’ 
and leading to a certificate, not a degree. This year the Faculty 
of Liberal Arts has voted to establish a four-years course in House- 
hold Science and Art, leading to the B. S. degree. It is intended 
as demand increases, to offer a professional course in Social Service. 


Drake University.—Miss Harriet I. Edgeworth, Ph.B., A.M., 
University of Chicago, is a new member of the faculty of Drake 
University, as Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 

Dr. Margaret Armstrong, Ph. B., M. D., Drake University, 
will study in Chicago this year under the direction of Dr. Ludwig 
Hektoen, director of the Memorial Institute of Infectious Diseases. 


Goucher College.—The most significant change in the 
material equipment of the college this year is the completion of 
the new auditorium, with a seating capacity of about twelve 
hundred. With an enrollment of over six hundred this year, the 
need of an adequate assembly hall for daily chapel and for public 
lectures, concerts and similar purposes became imperative. 

The new pipe organ affords the long desired opportunity for 
organ recitals under the direct auspices of the college; and the morn- 
ing voluntaries add greatly to the dignity and inspiration of the 
chapel service. Mr. Willards, the music director, gives organ 
recitals every other Monday afternoon. 

Thanks to modern improvements in organ building, the me- 
chanical portions of the organ are out of sight and the removal of 
the console when it is not in use transforms the platform in the 
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twinkling of an eye, into a well equipped stage which possesses all 
the needful accessories of a ‘“‘little theatre.”” No one fully realized 
the advantages of the concealed organ loft until the Portmanteau 
Players came on the 18th of November and in six hours set up the 
complete paraphernalia for the two performances given on the 
same day under the joint auspices of the college and the Drama 
League of Baltimore—another instance of effective co-operation 
between the college and the community. 

Within the same week the college has heard two women 
lecturers of strikingly diverse personality. Mrs. Rose Pastor 
Stokes on the 20th explained the fundamental principles of Social- 
ism and outlined the political propaganda which she advocates. 
On the following Friday Mrs. Dupont Joyce, an English lecturer 
on oriental literature, appeared in Persian costume and read from 
some of the modern Persian poets and from Tagore. 

On the 1st and 2nd of December, the College will act as hosts 
to the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, of which Miss Katherine Puncheon, 
Michigan ’96, is President. Among the speakers will be Presi- 
dent Wooley and Dean Gildersleeve; and several other prominent 
members of the A. C. A. will take part in the conferences on mathe- 
matics, history, ancient and modern languages, which will follow 
the general meetings of the Association. 

About sixty undergraduates and ten members of the faculty 
marched in cap and gown in the College Division of the Baltimore 
Prohibition Parade on November 4th. This division, under the 
management of Mary Stewart Collenburg, Goucher ’08, was 
awarded a prize for its fine appearance. 


Mount Holyoke College.—The quarantine which has becn 
observed ever since the opening of college, due to the continued 
prevalence of poliomyelitis in South Hadley Falls and Holyoke, 
has been partially lifted, but students are not yet allowed to at- 
tend large indoor gatherings away from the campus. A consider- 
able number of diversions have been provided here, however, 
which together with the shortened Fall term has seemed to make 
the calendar very full. On the evening of October 24 Mr. and Mrs. 
Ossip Gabrilow tsch gave a joint recital in the new Chapin Audi- 
- torium. Because of the quarantine, this del ghtful entertainment 
was all that was left to us of what had been planned to be an especi- 
ally enjoyable Founder’s Day. It has since been announced that 
the address by President Finley of the University of the State of 
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New York, which was to have been delivered on that occasion, 
will be heard by the college on the night of April 13, 1917. 

The course of concerts given annually throughout the winter 
by the college in cooperation with the Holyoke Music Club was 
begun with the concert of the New York Philharmonic Society 
on the evening of November 3. Other artists announced for this 
season are: May Peterson, soprano, Efram Zimbalist, violinist, 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, Ethel Leginska. pianist, Paul 
Althouse, tenor. 

Early in November, the college enjoyed a week of folk games 
and songs. Mr. Cecil J. Sharp, an English exponent of this form 
of expression in addition to giving several lectures and recitals, 
conducted afternoon and even ng classes each day, which were 
participated in by both faculty and students. It is understood 
that the songs and games will be practiced during the winter in 
connection with the work in physical training and will be given 
out-of-doors on May Day, 1917. A faculty class is also to be con- 
tinued under Miss Narey’s direction. 

On October 20 Kenyon Cox addressed a large audience on 
“Mural Painting in France and America.’”” November 10, Pro- 
fessor John R. Commons of the Department of Political Economy 
of the University of Wisconsin spoke on ‘“The Government Owner- 
ship of Railroads.’”” November 22, Miss Julia Lathrop director, 
of Federal Children’s Bureau, was the speaker at the open meet- 
ing of the college Consumers’ League. She told of the work of 
the Children’s Bureau. 

Miss Florence Jackson, director of the Appointment Bureau 
of the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Boston, who 
comes to the college each year to discuss the occupational op- 
portunities for the college-trained woman, held the first of the series 
on November 9. This was devoted to a presentation of the pos- 
sibilities of secretarial work. Miss Jackson later met for personal 
advice, students who are contemplating taking up special train- 
ing, or who are looking forward to definite work after graduation. 

The annual convention of the college student government 
associations of the east was held at Mount Holyoke November 16- 
18. Delegates were present from twenty-eight different colleges 
and universities. Most of the delegates were entertained on the 
campus, and the occasion afforded a splendid opportunity for 
students from various parts of the country to become acquainted 
one with another, and to learn of the wide variety of problems 
undergraduates must face when they set out to govern themselves. 
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Indiana University.—There are 2,000 students enrolled in 
Indiana University this semester. Seven hundred and seventy of this 
number are women. The School of Law has one woman student, 
the School of Medicine seven, the School of Education, a dispropor- 
tionately large number. Women students have representatives in 
every department of the School of Liberal Arts and in practically all 
the courses offered by each department. The classes which do not 
have women students are chiefly in the line of Economics, and some 
few advanced courses in Geology, Physics and Chemistry. Political 
Science classes are well attended by women. The enrollment of the 
classes in Journal:sm shows that many young women are awaking to 
the’ possibilities opening up to them in newspaper work. The num- 
ber in Public Speaking is surprisingly small in view of the pressing 
need of such instruct:on for women. 

The University has established a Placement Bureau to help 
students and graduates who desire to enter professions other 
than teaching. 
yi, Lhe Women’s League conducted a Vocational Conference 
November 15-17. Miss Bennett of the Chicago Collegiate Bureau 
of Occupations opened the conference. 

A recent University publication is a bulletin by the Depart- 
ment of Social Service under the direction of Professor Edna Henry. 
The first purpose of this department is to further the cure of 
patients, referred to it by University hospital and City Dispensary, 
who need more than medicine; the second is to serve as a labor- 
tory for sociological research; and the third and last is to provide 
new opportunities for the education of students of medicine along 
social lines. The Department employs five paid workers and a 
number of volunteers—medical students, social service students, 
nurses and others. 


University of Michigan.—Among the many non-academic 
activities of educa‘ional value carried on by the women of the 
University of Michigan there are two of outstanding importance— 
the religious education movement and the vocational conference. 
These two interests are fostered by the Women’s League, which 
has general direction of women’s affairs at the university. 

The religious education movement consists of a series of 
lectures and discussions at the various dormitories and sorority 
houses. These meetings are held weekly and are conducted by 
members of the faculty. 


The vocational conference which is to be held in Ann Arbor 
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from the 23rd to the 25th of November has among its list of speakers 
Miss Arnold of Simmons College, Dean Talcott Williams of the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism and Mrs. Martin, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 

A Detroit Bureau of Vocations has recently been opened. 
Miss Mary Malcomson, who is in charge of the office, makes fre- 
quent visits to Ann Arbor to confer with the college girls. 

The rebuilding of Waterman gymnasium is practically finished, 
and work is progressing rapidly on the new stacks which consti- 
tute the first part of the new Library building. - 

In accordance with the proclamation of the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Education, Oct. 13, 1916, was set aside as James 
Burrill Angell Day. 


University of Minnesota.—The department of Rhetoric 
has added two more women to the faculty this year: Dr. Elizabeth 
Jackson and Miss Elizabeth Hawthorne, both of Radcliffe. The 
department now has four women teaching full time, and one woman, 
Dean Sweeney, giving a graduate course. This is the largest 
number of women in any department of the academic college. 

The student section of the Faculty Women’s Club is planning 
for a new cooperative home for women students to be opened 
next year. This section, composed of about twenty-five women 
of the club, has planned two such homes in the past two years, 
the first to accommodate twelve girls; the second, sixteen. The 
next one will provide for twenty. 

Dr. Josephine Tilden of the department of Botany has just 
published the 1916 installment of the Index Algarum Universalis, 
which includes the bulk of foreign literature—European, Japanese, 
and Australasian. During the past summer Professor Tilden 
was able to procure for the museum of Economic Botany a very 
interesting and important display—a collection of agricultural 
implements, cooking utensils, and other objects made from plants 
or used in connection with the cultivation of the gardens or in 
preparing vegetable food—of Hidatsa Indian material. The 
Hidatsas are a North Dakota tribe. This display makes a sub- 
stantial addition to the museum of Economic Botany. 

The College of Education has just added to its faculty the 
only woman member, Miss Jean Alexander, M. A., who has come 


from the State University of Ohio as instructor in The History of 
Education. 
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University of Nebraska.—Miss Fannie Drake, general 
secretary of the Y. W. C. A., has received notification of her ap- 
pointment on a national commission appointed jointly by the 
denominational boards of the Y. W. C. A. and Y. M.C. A. There 
are forty-five members of this committee, fifteen each from state 
universities and the two denominational boards. 

The Lincoln Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
has gone on record as favoring the establishment of dormitories 
at Nebraska. Committees have been appointed to begin active 
investigation and work on this subject. The Nebraska Alumni 
Association has long favored the erection of dormitories here and 
it is probable that the two will work together. 


Pomona College.—Pomona College entered upon its twenty- 
eighth academic year on September 27, 1916. The registration 
for the first semester is 596, 340 of whom are women. For the 
last two years the Freshman class has been limited to one hun- 
dred men and one hundred women. 

Professor F. P. Brackett, Director of the Observatory, has 
leave of absence for the first semester to share in the relief work 
in Belgium. 

One of the new members of the faculty for the year is Pro- 
fessor Bernard C. Ewer, Ph. D., formerly of Reed College. As 
Professor of Psychology, he takes the place of Professor R. D. 
Williams who resigned in 1915 to take the presidency of the Mid- 
Pacific Institute in Honolulu. 

Dean E. C. Norton returns to the college this semester after 
a sabbatical year spent in study at Columbia University and in 
the service of the National Council of Congregational Churches 
in the southern states. 

In the appointment to the faculty of Reginald Pole, B. A., 
Director of Dramatics, the college is aiming to place dramatics in 
an academic position where, like music and art, it will minister 
to the general life of the institution and be saved from being merely 
a commercial tool in the hands of student organizations. 


Radcliffe——There are 666 students in Radcliffe this year. 
Of these, 25.7 per cent come from outside of Massachusetts. They 
represent 36 states, the District of Columbia, and also Brazil, 
Canada, China, England, and Japan. 

Among the new courses for the year are: a half course in Com- 
parative Literature, on the Nature and the History of the Allegory, 
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given by Professor William Allan Neilson; a half course on the Forms 
of the Drama, given by Professor George Pierce Baker; a half 
course in English Versification, given by Dr. Odell Shepard; a 
course on the Elements of International Law, given by Professor 
George Grafton Wilson; and a seminary in Metaphysics, on the 
nature of Reality, conducted by Assistant Professor Reinhold F. 
A. Hoerulé. 

At the Radcliffe Library, 2536 new books have been catalogued 
during 1915-16. Of these, 849 are gifts. 

At the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of Carleton College, Radcliffe was represented by Elizabeth Jack- 
son, A.B., 13 Ph. D., ’16, instructor at the University of Minnesota. 
Mrs. William W. Rockwell, ’97, was the representative of the 
College at the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Rutgers College. At the inauguration of President War- 
field of Wilson College, the delegate was Virginia McComb, A. 
M. ’o8. Professor K. G. T. Webster, the Chairman of the Aca- 
demic Board, represented the College at the inaugeration of Presi- 
dent Hopkins of Dartmouth College. 

Work is progressing on the two new gates, which, with the 
connecting wall, make the beginning of the plan which the Com- 
mittee on Grounds has decided upon for the College. One gate is 
in honor of Mrs. Agassiz, the first President of the College, and 
was given by Mrs. Agassiz’s children. The other, given by Mrs. 
John L. Gardner, of Boston, is in memory of Miss Agnes Irwin, 
the first Dean. Mr. John W. Ames is the architect. 

The Student Government Board has appointed a Press Board 
to cover the reporting to the Boston papers and to other papers 
which have had reporters at Radcliffe College. 

The Bureau of Occupations reports that between Sept. 21, 
1915 and June 21, 1916, nine months of its second year, 560 posi- 
tions were filled, an increase of 108 over the number in 1914-15. 
The cost of the Bureau for the nine months was $545.72; the 
amount earned by the girls was approximately $10,181. Eight 
vocational conferences were held, the subjects being secretar- 
ial work, civil service, library work, salesmanship and advertising, 
architecture, farming, newspaper work, social service. ‘The 
Radcliffe Council has voted $1000, and the Radcliffe Alumnae 
Association and the Radcliffe Union $100 each, for the continuance 
of the work of the Bureau. 


Smith College——The third Biographical Catalog has just 
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been published by the Alumnae Association in an edition of 6000. 
It takes the place of the annual Register for the year 1915-1916. 

In addition to the usual list of names and addresses of gradu- 
ates, the Biographical Catalog includes lists of graduate students, 
of those who have held fellowships, of persons to whom honorary 
degrees have been given, and of the Trustees and officers of the 
College since its founding. The alumnae are arranged by classes, 
and after each name and address is given biographical information: 
subjects studied and degrees taken, occupations, date of marriage 
and names of children, etc. The music and art and nongraduates 
are arranged in an alphabetical list. 

The blanks used in collecting the material, which has been 
in preparation since the summer of 1915, were those of the A. C. A. 
occupational census used by nine other colleges. 


Leland Stanford Junior University.—Professor Payson J. 
Treat of the department of History has been granted leave of ab- 
sence from January eighth until January twenty-fourth, when he 
will deliver the Albert Shaw lectures on diplomatic history at 
Johns Hopkins University. Professor Treat’s subject will be 
“The Beginning of Japanese-American Diplomatic Relations, 
1853-1865." The lectures will be ten in number and will be pub- 
lished later in book form by Johns Hopkins University. 

The University has received the gift of $6,000 to be used as 
a fund to facilitate the collection of material bearing on the his- 
tory of California since the American occupation. The fund will 
be known as the J. Henry Meyer Endowment in Memory of 
Antoine Borel. 

The Trustees, on recommendation of the President, have 
appropriated a sum to meet the yearly expefses of publishing a 
complete and authoritative flora of the Pacific Coast. The work 
will be done by Professor LeRoy Abrams of the Botany Depart- 
ment, in corporation with Dr. Nathaniel Lord Britton. 


Swarthmore College.—Sigma Tau, an honorary engineer- 
ing fraternity, has been installed at Swarthmore with eight Seniors 
as charter members. 

An investigation by the business manager of the Phoenix, 
Swarthmore’s weekly publication, shows that more than fifty per 
cent of the Alumni are subscribers to the college paper. 

Lewis L. Tanguy of the class of 1916 has sailed on the non- 
‘magnetic yacht ‘‘Carnegie’’ on the expedition for the department 
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of Terrestrial Magnetism, Washington, D. C. He will be on the 
Pacific and will not touch at any of the ports for over two months. 

Two senior women of Swarthmore, Marian G. Firmin and 
Esther H. Philips, attended a conference of College Women’s 
Student Government Association at Holyoke College Nov. 16-18. 

Miss Firmin is the President of the local Women’s Student 
Government and as this was one of the few coeducational colleges 
represented, she had to respond to many inquiries arising from the 
unique situation of two cooperative student governments in the 
same college. 

The yearly conference of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations of Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland was held at 
Swarthmore College on Nov. 8th to 11th inclusive. Thirteen 
colleges were represented. 

The College Settlement Association of Swarthmore College 
gave a three-day exhibit in the women’s parlor during the week 
ending Nov. 18. The exhibit was carefully prepared and was 
as artistic as it was impressive. The men of Swarthmore were 
interested visitors. The exhibit gave the entire body of students 
an opportunity to understand better the need and value of the 
work done by college women in the slum districts of the great 
cities. Among the displays were such features as a model of the 
college Settlement Colony in New York and models showing the 
comparative growth of the College Settlement House in Phila- 
delphia. This city on account of its nearness to the College is 
the active field for Swarthmore women, and they devote consid- 
erable energy to the work in the foreign resident districts of South 
Philadelphia. 

Vassar.—The present academic year at Vassar has one 
piece of news to its credit that dominates all others. The mil- 
lion dollar endowment fund has been raised. Friends of the 
College all recall that two hundred thousand dollars was offered 
by the General Education Board, conditional upon the raising 
of eight hundred thousand by the College within one year. The 
year was up in October, and because of unfortunate conditions, 
such as the war in Europe, the tremendous demands upon 
charitable people, etc., the General Education Board extended 
the time originally permitted. Nevertheless, the College raised 
its share within the time set, without any sensational methods, 
and a great proportion of it is in hand in cash, long before the 
time for the payment of pledges. 
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The money is to be used for the strengthening of the internal affairs 
of the College. Many promotions from the instructorial rank are 
long over-due; salaries, it is said, are to be increased, and the equip- 
ment of departments will be enriched in many ways. Vassar pro- 
ceeds upon the theory that a limitation of numbers and the conse- 
quent improvement in equipment makes for the best results. The 
plant designed to accommodate the present number of students, eleven 
hundred, is not to be over-crowded, and so lessen the value of the 
services rendered to each student. 

Among academic events of interest are the changes in entrance 
requirements, in co-operation with Smith and Mount Holyoke, mak- 
ing for the eventual abolishment of all certificates and the establish- 
ment in their place of the comprehensive examination; the establish- 
ment of “open marks” instead of the closed marking system so long 
in use; and a very thorough investigation by a faculty committee of 
marks themselves and their relative meanings, here as well as in 
other institutions. The public report of that committee should be 
of wide interest and value. 

By faculty action, visiting lecturers are so far as possible secured 
in connection with one or another course in College, and a faculty 
committee aids the President in planning for distinguished visitors 
and the relation of their work to class work. A remarkable series 
of lectures, extending through the year, has already begun. It 
covers political and social conditions in the Eurcpean countries at 
war, while it does not attempt to treat of the questions actually in- 
volved in the war. 

In an effort to regain some of the time lost by the late opening 
of the College, the faculty abolished the Thanksgiving recess and 
have taken three days from the end of the Christmas vacation. The 
students have accepted the situation philosophica'ly and are making 
of Thanksgiving an unusual!y interesting community celebration. 
Aside from the inevitable feast for the students themselves, elaborate 
plans are being made for the college employees in the way of enter- 
tainment, and in the evening there is to be a commun ty gathering 
with theatrical features, to which the college employees from the 
dormitories and dining rooms, the students and the faculty, all will 
contribute. 


Syracuse University —W ork on Slocum Hall, the new home 
of the Joseph Slocum College of Agriculture, is progressing rapidly. 
When completed, the building will contain quarters for the work of 
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the course in Domestic Science and Home Economics, to be opened 
in September, 1917. 

The Hospital of the Good Shepherd, recently taken over by 
the University has been reorganized in all departments, under the 
direction of the Superintendent, Miss Nellie R. Hammill. While 
conducted as a general hospital, the Good Shepherd affords abund- 
ant opportunity for clinical work for the students of the college of 
medicine. A Nurse’s Training School is conducted in connection 
with the hospital. 

A new departure in the Department of Physical Education for 
women is specialization in corrective work. One hundred and 
thirty-four girls are being given treatment for such defects as 
fallen arches, weak ankles, and enlarged thyroids. Another new 
feature in the department is the “rest hour.” Realizing that many 
girls, naturally not strong, and especially those but recently re- 
covered from illness or operations, are not fit for regular gymnastic 
drill, Miss Katherine Sibley, Director of the Women’s Gymnasium, 
has arranged for these girls to take rest under proper conditions 
during the time ordinarily devoted to gymnastics. Cots are ar- 
ranged in a part of the gymnasium set apart for the purpose, 
warm coverings are provided, and an abundance of fresh air 


admitted. About twenty girls are now enjoying the combined 
“rest and fresh air cure.” 


University of Washington.—A course in Russian was in- 
stituted at the University of Wisconsin this fall. Samuel Hill, 
capitalist.and financier, endowed the university with a chair in 
the Slavic tongue. The instructor in the new course is Miss 
Elvine Simeon of Petrograd, Russia. 

When she left her home on the other side of the Atlantic, Miss 
Simeon had no knowledge of English. She picked up some of the 
language while crossing the ocean and since her arrival in Seattle 
her progress in speaking English has been remarkab e. 

Miss Kate L. Gregg, instructor in English, is the first woman 
to receive a doctor’s degree from the university. Previous to her 
coming to Washington Dr. Gregg studied at Yale. She received her 
degree last June after four years of graduate work. 

An historical pageant depicting the history of the Northwest 
is to be presented at Washington in October. 1917. The spectacle 
is to be written and produced by university talent. The allegory 
to be presented in the amphitheatre, is to be written by Professor 
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Hamilton Achilles Wolf, head of the college of fine arts, and Professor 
Edmund S. Meany, of the history department, who is an authority on 
the development of the Pacific Northwest. 

Miss Mary F. Rausch of the home economics department, has 
given a number of popular one-day courses this year. These are 
offered for the benefit of housewives and cost but a dollar. 


Wellesley.—This year Wellesley had the privilege of 
entertaining the Student Volunteer Conference of this vicin- 
ity. Registration for the conference was more than twice 
as great as that of last fall, there being one hundred and 
forty-four delegates, exclusive of Wellesley girls, representing 
Emerson College, Boston University, Boston University 
School of Theology, Harvard College and Medical School, 
Andover Theological Seminary, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Worcester Institute of Technology, Newton Theological, 
Wheaton College, Colby College, Dana Hall, and several other 
schools and colleges in the vicinity. An unusually splendid program 
of speeches had been arranged for the instruction and entertainment 
of the delegates, the sessions of the Conference being open to the 
College at large. Prominent among the speakers at the conference 
were Mrs. H. W. Peabody, vice-president of the Woman’s Board of 
Foreign Missions, Mr. D. Brewer Eddy, but recently returned from 
the front whence he brought the most inspiring accounts of the 
willing self-sacrifice of the soldiers in the trenches for what seems to 
them the right principle. Dr. Joseph Clark, fresh from Ikoko, 
Congo, Africa, where he went a number of years ago as the pioneer 
missionary worker, and Dr. O. T. Logan and his wife, both medical 
workers in the mission field of China. 

It will be of interest to note that our dream to make Pekin a 
Wellesley station of Y. W. C. A. work is this year to be realized. In 
order to do this, at least two secretaries are necessary. The ap- 
pointee for this second secretaryship, Katherine Williams, 1911, 
sailed in August to begin her work in China with Miss Severn, 
who for several years has been our representative there. The 
Wellesley Christian Association has assumed the entire responsibility 
for Miss Williams’ support. 

Preliminary action looking to the elimination of certain of the 
social events now engaging so much of the student’s time is under 
way at Wellesley. As a result of a referendum it has been recom- 
mended to the joint council that eleven events be dropped. The 
council is expected to take action in the near future. At present 
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there are twenty-eight events participated in by the college as a 
whole during the thirty-three weeks of the college year. 

Those which may be dropped are: At least one of the Barn- 
swallow parties; Freshman, sophomore, junior and senior class 
socials; the sophomore play; the junior promenade; alumnae rally; 
for freshmen; Forensic burning; all State clubs; song competition; 
fall crew competition; the May Day morning custom of ‘scrubbing 
the steps’ and following the ceremony with an original farce acted 
on the green in front of the library; the Tree-Day customs of rose 
planting by the Juniors and of the giving and receiving of the spade. 


University of Wisconsin.—One of the most serious prob- 
lems the University of Wisconsin is trying to solve is that of 
housing women students. Two halls of residence, one accom- 
modating 152 women and the other 115 are less and less ade- 
quate as the student body increases. Sorority houses help 
materially, but they are for the chosen few. About five hundred 
of the students are obliged to depend upon lodging houses which 
have to come up to certain standards in order to be placed on 
the approved list but which at best are far from ideal homes for 
college girls. 

As an attempt to solve this problem, at least partially, three 
co-operative houses have been opened, one established last year and 
two more this year. These houses are owned by the university and 
have been let hitherto to private families who were not too exacting 
in demanding repairs and improvements. The houses were con- 
sidered much more as a care than as a source of profit. The sug- 
gest on to take one of them over for the use of students was received 
with enthusiasm and the house was put into thorough repair and was 
connected with the university heating plant, the expense of heating 
to be met by a slightly increased rent. The Un -vers.ty of Wisconsin 
graduates, | ving in or near Chicago, undertook to raise money to 
furnish the first cottage, while the details of management were left 
to the Mortar Board Society, an honorary society of senior women. 
This house accommodated ten girls and their chaperon. The girls 
were carefully selected so that it was an honor to be chosen. This 
little fam !y worked out the problem of co-operative living, dividing 
up the care of the house, the washing of dishes and the preparing of 
breakfasts. ‘Iwo of their number offered to do all of the other 
necessary cooking for luncheon and dinner instead of paying for their 
board in money. ‘The girls were so happy and lived so economically 
and yet so well that the co-operative experiment was pronounced a 
success and plans were laid for extending the idea still further. 
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An organization known as the Blue Dragon, consisting of all 
senior women, decided to leave as their memorial upon graduation 
enough money to furnish another house, and the Madison Branch 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae undertook the task of rais- 
ing money for a third. Again the university was most generous in 
remodelling and repairing these additional houses and connected 
them also with the heating plant. This fall the three houses known 
as the Mortar Board Cottage, The Blue Dragon Inn, and the A. C. A. 
Cottage, were ready to house thirty-two students. The A. C. A. 
cottage accommodates twelve students and was furnished through- 
out for $750, with the exception of a few gifts, such as pictures, a rug 
and a book case. 

The girls who shall reside in these houses are selected by a 
committee of five students in conference with the Dean of Women. 
Two members of the committee are seniors chosen by the president 
of B'ue Dragon; the other three are appointed by the president of 
Mortar Board and consist of one member of Mortar Board, one 
junior and one sophomore. Any students desiring to reside in one 
of the co-operative houses are to make formal application in the 
spring, stating their financia! need and indicating which house they 
prefer. These applicants are considered by the committee on the 
ground of need of financial help, of scholarship, of character, and of 
ability to get along with others. Each household organizes in the 
fall and plans its housekeeping and business management. 

This year in each house two of the girls are cooking lunches and 
dinners, and planning menus, while the others share the dishwashing 
and the care of the house. Each house also has its treasurer. Last 
year the girls at the Mortar Board house kept their whole living 
expenses under five dollars a week through the year. With the 
increased cost of food it was feared the expenses this year would be 
higher but skill in management seems to have kept pace with increasing 
prices. The manager of the Blue Dragon Inn reports that the girls 
at her house are paying fifty-five dollars or fifty-one dollars a year for 
room rent, according to the desirability of the room, two dollars and 
a half a semester for telephone, electric lights, gas, periodicals and 
other incidentals, and three dollars a week for board, making even 
the girls who have the most expensive rooms live on less than five 
dollars a week for the year of thirty-six weeks. The residents at the 
A. C. A. Cottage are doing even a little better than this. The best 
part of the whole scheme is that these groups of girls are all so happy. 
Their house work takes only an hour a day, exceptin the case of the 
cooks, and in their case the satisfaction of reducing living expenses 
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to less than two dollars a week seems to make up for the extra hours 
spent in cooking. 

The houses are all furnished in excellent taste, are thoroughly 
heated without any anxiety about ‘furnaces or fuel, are | ghted by 
electricity, and afford facilities for laundry work. The girls take 
great pride in their housekeeping and economical management, and 
altogether make three of as contented households as one would care 
to see. 

The question naturally arises as to how the depreciation in the 
furnishings of these houses is to be met. For the present the Mortar 
Board Society is holding itself responsible for the upkeep of the 
Mortar Board cottage, the women of the present senior class have 
assumed the responsibility of the Blue Dragon Inn for this year, and 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae expects to keep an eye on the 
A. C. A. cottage until the university feels like taking over the full 
respons bility of maintenance. 


AMONG THE BRANCHES 


(Short reports are desired each month for publication in this depart- 
ment. ) 


Beloit Branch, Beloit, Wis——The November meeting of 
the Beloit Branch was devoted to war relief work. The 
Beloit surgical dressings committee furnished instructions 
and material and we made bardages, compresses and the like 
for the European soldiers. We were very fortunate in having 
with us Miss May Chesebrough, who had recently returned 
from France where she had served for some months in a large 
war hospital near Paris. She told of her experiences and the 
afternoon proved very interesting. 

Southern Colorado Branch, Colorado Springs, Colo.—The 
Southern Colorado Branch has no past history of work. This 
year we have appointed three committees for vocational guid- 
ance; one for college girls, one for high school and one for 
eighth grade. One hundred junior and senior girls from the 
high school responded to an invitation to hear other vocations 
than teaching discussed, and a number have come to committee 
members for advice and assistance already. Our high school 
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executives seem much pleased to have the work undertaken by 
the Branch. 

Four talks were given, library work, nursing, newspaper 
work and government positions, each dealing with the prepara- 
tion required, opportunities offered and remuneration to be ex- 
pected. Colorado College co-operated with the Branch by giv- 
ing us the use of a room at Bemis Hall for an informal tea 
before the talks. 

One meeting has been held of a study class on vocational 
guidance—a general discussion of the subject is to be followed 
this month by one on the “Problems of the Vocational Adviser.” 


Fall River Branch, Fall River, Mass.—The Fall River 
Branch has issued a folder to the high school girls concerning 
the collegiate opportunities within the reach of Fall River 
women. The list includes all New England institutions grant- 
ing academic degrees to women, and a few others of such high 
standing that they cannot be ignored. In addition to this, the 
folder contains information in the form of various suggestions 
helpful to would-be college girls. 


Fox River Valley Branch, Appleton, Wisconsin.—Our 
branch is starting out quite vigorously this fall. We cleared 
two hundred and fifty dollars on a lecture by Tagore, and have 
decided to use this as the starting point for a scholarship to 
be given to a graduate of the town high school who wishes to 
attend Lawrence College. We are endeavoring to increase this 
fund this winter that we may offer a scholarship of twenty-five 
dollars in the fall. 


The Central Illinois Branch, Urbana, Ill—The Central 
Illinois Branch is small, having usually sixty or seventy mem- 
bers. At our monthly meetings we try to call exclusively upon 
our own members for our programs. The general theme of the 
talks, is to be this year the part women can and ought to play 
in civic affairs. Our committees work outside and report briefly 
at each meeting whenever their work permits. 


Madison Branch, Madison, Wis.—This year we are just 
getting started. We are starting with the idea that there is no 
better incentive than the prospect of definite visible work. 
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Our interest in the co-operative house nearly doubled our mem- 
bership and more than doubled our enthusiasm. 

This year we are considering the establishing of a scholar- 
ship for girls at the University of Wisconsin. This matter is 


now before a committee. I hope you will hear of the success 
of this plan later. 


Central Missouri Branch, Columbus, Mo.—We have taken 
as our best field of work the interests of the university girls. 
For them we are supporting a loan fund, raising money for 
it by entertainments. We also are enlisting the aid of several 
hundred women’s clubs throughout the state, for a much needed 
“Women’s Building” here. In connection with this and also 
with the general university interests, we planned, arranged, and 
carried out a scheme for inviting back and entertaining a group 
of representative alumnae from different parts of the state. 
This proved a great success and we hope that we may be able 
to try it again. 


Southern New York Branch, Binghamton, N. Y.—In the 
Southern New York Branch, the energies of the Club are 
directed toward raising money to be loaned without interest 
to girls working their way through college. There has lately 
been a greater demand for such aid than we could give. The 
Club makes part of this money by managing the sale of, and 
packing, the “Monday Afternoon Club Kalendar,” a very good 
daily quotation calendar. If any of the other branches would 
like to help us in our work by selling our Kalendar in their 


community for a commission, please write to Mrs. C. S. Peters, 
Riverside Drive. 


Western New York Branch, Buffalo, N. Y.—Believing that 
members are interested in any association only so far as they 
are working for it, our entire membership has this year been 
divided into five sections, so that each member feels responsible 
for a certain amount of the association’s success. The mem- 
bership section, Miss Lilias MacDonald, Chairman, at the first 
meeting secured six new members. 

The reception section, Mrs. Frederick K. Wing, chairman, 
secures hostesses and arranges for flowers and service at all 
meetings. 
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The vocational section, Mrs. John R. Joslyn, chairman, has 
already placed several young women in positions they wished 
to fill. This section holds regular office hours three days a week 
at the College Club, and every day so far this season they 
have had work to do. 

The scholarship section, Miss Elsa Janees, chairman, has 
sent two young women to college this year, and has plans 
whereby it hopes to raise the money to pay for the scholar- 
ships without making it all come from the association. 

The educational section, Mrs. William C. Peebles, chair- 
man, is doing work along all educational lines. There are three 
sub-committees under this section: educational legislation, with 
Mrs. Frank Severance, chairman; greater university, Mrs. Mel- 
vin Porter, chairman; and local educational matters, Mrs. C. P. 
Millard, chairman. At the last meeting Mrs. Millard gave us 
a most interesting talk on local matters of school work. 

Our program for the year is full of good things. The Oc- 
tober meeting was an acquaintance tea to which women eligible 
for membership were invited. President Booth Davis of Alfred 
University was our speaker last month. At the December 
meeting we expect to have Mrs. Gertrude S. Martin, our execu- 


tive secretary. In January Dean Richards of Syracuse Uni- 
versity visits us and we are to have a joint meeting with the 
Syracuse Alumnae Club. One month is to be given up entirely 
to Buffalo’s greater university, with speakers from its faculty. 
Our meetings are held the first Tuesday of each month at the 
College Club, and we should be glad to have A.C.A. members 
from other branches when visiting in Buffalo look us up. 


Ozark Branch, Springfield, Mo.—One year the Branch took 
up the study of Modern Plays and had some splendid lectures 
on such plays as the Sunken Bell, Lonely Lives and The Weav- 
ers. Another outline for study included reviews of poems by 
our contemporary American poets. One profitable afternoon 
was spent in considering, through several short discussions, the 
historical tendencies in the various warring nations which lay 
behind the present conflict. One memorable afternoon the 
Branch was addressed by Mrs. Kate Upson Clark while she 
was visiting in Springfield. 


Pittsburgh Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Our branch is show- 
ing a very good growth. Eighteen new members last year and 
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eight already this year. We hope we can make our member- 
ship seventy-five in time for the April convention. 

We are solving some of our problems nicely. The one 
that puzzles us just now is, how to attract recent graduates to 
a small branch like ours where we have no club house facilities. 

These young girls would be a valuable asset. They seem 
to be interested in athletics and dramatics only. 


Toledo Branch, Toledo, Ohio.—The Social Service Com- 
mittee reports: 

Our biggest effort is toward some provision for the segre- 
gation of the feeble-minded. The present capacity of Ohio 
institutions is for less than two thousand cases, whereas every 
city in the state has a long waiting list, and year after year 
the legislature fails to meet the problem. Believing that one 
fundamental cause of crime, disease, and pauperism is feeble- 
mindedness, and that the increase in the numbers can be checked 
only by adequate segregation, and knowing that such segregation 
must be provided for by a large appropriation, we are assisting 
the Bureau of Juvenile Research in taking a census of the feeble- 


minded in the state. This we do by collecting, through various 
agencies, lists of cases, which are turned over to the State 
Psychologists for examination. Our hope is that the facts as 
to the prevalence of feeble-mindedness will force the legislature 
to take action. 


The Washington, D. C., Branch.—The work of the Wash- 
ington Branch of the A.C.A. which perhaps will be most inter- 
esting to the other branches, is that of the Trade Sewing 
School. This school was started in the spring of 1914, with the 
idea of teaching and helping the adolescent girls, especially 
those who drop out of school at fourteen, with no vocational 
training. According to the District Child Labor law, no boy 
or girl can go to work under the age of sixteen. The compul- 
sory education law, however, allows them to leave school at 
fourteen. There is therefore, a dangerous period of two years 
of idleness before the child, unless he obtains a permit to work. 
Since this permit allowed under the law in cases of financial 
necessity is very liberally construed, there is a tremendous fall- 
ing off from school attendance of the child over fourteen years 
of age. 
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It was to find a way out of this difficulty, that a survey of 
the dressmaking industry of Washington was made, to see what 
openings could be found. This canvass convinced the com- 
mittee that there was an almost unlimited opportunity for young 
girls in the sewing trade, if they could only be given the train- 
ing required. The plan of the school was to have a salaried 
head who should put the school on a commercial basis, as well 
as teach the girls to sell the output of the school, and to pay 
them small wages as soon as they were capable of earning them. 
The latter arrangement was agreed to be necessary, as no girl 
of the type considered would work eight hours a day without 
being paid. 

The school opened on the Ist of April, 1914, with three 
indifferent girls: it closed after two months with five enthusias- 
tic ones. It was not possible to put the school on a self sup- 
porting basis in the short period of two months. Owing to 
the lateness of the season, the plans for that year were modified, 
and instead of training the girls directly for the shops, it was 
decided to teach them to make blouses, underwear, and simple 
tub dresses. The neighborhood house furnished the room, the 
sewing machines and the superintendence. 

October, 1914, the school reopened and continued for 
twenty-one weeks. The great difficulty in the fall of this year 
was to secure a teacher. The requirements were not modest. 
She must be a practical person, able to fill various kinds of 
orders, have also the ability to teach and to discipline girls 
from homes that are far below the normal scale of living. For 
this year the salary offered was but $10 per week. A class of 
eight girls was formed, but it was necessary to change teachers 
three times. The girls, however, made good progress and 
showed the effect of the settlement ideals in various ways. 
Those who were not forced to go to work returned in October, 
1915. 

A friend of the house gave the committee $25.00 a month 
in order that a teacher might be adequately paid. The Com- 
mittee became responsible for the balance of the salary $75.00 
per month. In October, 1915, Miss Elizabeth Nagle, a graduate 
of Wellesley and a practical dressmaker, was engaged, and be- 
came a resident of Neighborhood House. The school was in 
session thirty-five weeks during the year 1915-16. Eighteen 
girls were registered. ‘Three of these were not suited to the 
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work and left soon. A few were pushed by home needs into 
the business world. The selling of the product, the shopping, 
the bookkeeping were largely done by the committee. Lessons 
were also given in special kinds of sewing, such as smocking. 
Seven girls found work at sewing. 

The treasurer’s report of the Trade Sewing School shows 
that under a salaried head the school was placed on a commer- 
cial basis. 

For the year 1914-1915 
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This report not only shows the school to be self-supporting, 
but also that during the past year, it cleared $143.13. 

Over one hundred girls were visited by Mrs. Rainey and 
her assistants, some of them a number of times, to learn why 
they were out of school and to invite them to the class. The 
committee under the chairmanship of Miss Ellen Vinton have 
completed the experiment and the Industrial Department of 
Neighborhood House will continue to offer instruction and 
employment to young girls who seem fitted for the handicrafts, 
thus bringing them under its helpful influence. 










Greenwich, Conn., Branch.—The College Club of Green- 
wich, Conn., has just begun another winter, which promises to 
be full of varied activities. 

The work which has aroused the greatest interest in the 
club is that done by the Surgical Dressings Committee. This 
committee was organized last March, and the club members, 
and their friends, have met practically every Monday since 
then. The result of their work is apparent in over 33,000 dress- 
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ings which have been sent to the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital 
in Boston for sterilization before being forwarded to France. 

The Educational Committee of the Club, which keeps an 
open eye for any help it can give the public schools in Green- 
wich, has been enlarged this year, and now has a vocational 
branch in connection with the Bureau of Occupations. 

Another of the activities in which the Club is interested is 
the organization of a story-telling hour at the public library 
for the public school children. The success of the experimental 
hours last spring has warranted a more definite plan of work, 
and it is hoped that a professional story-teller may soon take 
charge of the work. 

As the French play given by the social committee of the 
club last winter, netted $500.00 for the Surgical Dressings Com- 
mittee, the club is urging that committee to further efforts so 
that the relief work at home and abroad may be continued. 


SUFFRAGE IN YUCATAN 


The most surprising news of recent announcement is that the 
ballot has been granted to women in Yucatan. 

That province, which was the scene of merciless exploitation 
and frightful cruelties before the revolution, has been advancing 
since by leaps and bounds. We already knew that more than a 
thousand new schools had lately been opened in Yucatan, that 
scientific methods of modern agriculture were being taught through- 
out the province and even that a Woman’s Congress had been held 
there, for the first time in Mexico. But all this had hardly pre- 
pared us to expect anything so very up-to-date as the granting of 
votes to women. 

The women of Yucatan will be the first Spanish-speaking 
women in the world to exercise this privilege. Yucatan is largely 
cut off from the rest of Mexico by geographical circumstances, and 
is in a position to work out this interesting experiment for itself. 
Our gratitude is due to the modern-minded Governor who has 
made it possible. May it prove a thorough success, and lead the 
way for the whole of Spanish America!—The Woman’s Jouranl. 
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The director will this year make 
regular monthly visits to Jackson Col- 
lege (Tufts) for vocational counseling, 
and already has met the first of four 
appointments at Bryn Mawr for the 
same purpose. 

The Bureau is co-operating with the 
vocational committee of the Boston 
Branch of the A.C.A. in planning again 
a series of four vocational conferences 
in February and March on various pro- 
fessional opportunities for trained 
women. These are given chiefly for 
seniors in the nearby colleges, at 4 0o’- 
clock on Wednesdays, at the Union. 

To increase the usefulness of the 
Bureau, a committee of nine social 
service executives of Boston have con- 
sented to serve on an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Social Service. It is hoped 
that the Bureau will also have an ad- 
visory committee representing the field 
of training for Social Service. 

The financial statement of News 
Notes for last year, referred to in the 
September Journal, will be omitted, 
for lack of space. The Bureau will be 
glad to send the statement to anyone 
requesting it. 

As for positions to be filled by the 
Bureau, the two special lines recently 
have been providing helpers in the three 
new bookshops opened this fall in New 
England by college women, and finding 


executive secretaries for Charity Organ- 
ization Societies, or Civic Leagues. Two 
service superintendents have been fur- 
nished for a college lunch-room serving 
about a thousand students daily. 

The calls to be filled in October were 
ninety-three this year, against ninety- 
one in October last year, and the per- 
sons registered seventy-two, against 
fifty-four last year. 

The bureaus in Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia are uniting in an ad- 
vertisement in the new Radcliffe Quar- 
terly—one more bit of cooperation, 

Miss Faith Foxcroft, Mount Holyoke 
oI, is now office secretary of the 
Y.W.C.A., 600 Lexington Ave. New 
York City. 

CHICAGO COLLEGIATE BUREAU 
OF OCCUPATIONS 


Stevens Bldg., N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 


HELEN M. BENNETT, MANAGER 


The fall months bring a brisk busi- 
ness to this office, although the uncer- 
tainty in business conditions before 
and after the presidential election has 
been unusually prolonged. It is inter- 
esting to note in this connection that 
a firm selected one of our candidates 
for a secretaryship which was to be 
created tentatively until the results of 
the election were known. One of the 
calls we have filled recently was for a 
dietitian to make a special dietetic sur- 
vey of a boys’ school in order to ascer- 
tain whether or not the boys were get- 
ting the proper, balanced diet at a 
minimum cost. Another call was for 
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a bookkeeper from a real estate firm 
of two brothers, one of whom strongly 
preferred a man for the position. We 
were able to suggest just the right kind 
of young woman who won over the 
anti-feministic brother. 

One of the problems which always 
strikes us anew at this time of year is 
that of the young college girl, anxious 
to do something, not specially trained, 
unable or not eager to take additional 
training, and sometimes measuring op- 
portunity by the amount of salary. It 
is often difficult to make her appreciate 
the advantages of an apprentice posi- 
tion, and if she has not had definite 
training, it is hard to put her in touch 
with anything she considers worth 
while. With her and with her more 
experienced sister the tendency to have 
a commercial attitude toward life and 
work is an unfortunate indication of 
the ‘times. It would seem as if our 
colleges might well lay greater stress 
on the idea of service in all fields of 
work. 

The Manager has spoken this month 
at the University of Indiana and the 
Montana Agricultural College where 
vocational conferences were held for the 
first time; also at the second vocational 
conference at De Pauw University, be- 
fore the State Normal School at Val- 
ley City, North Dakota, and the local 
Bryn Mawr Club. 

THE KANSAS CITY COLLEGIATE 
ALUMNAE VOCATIONAL 
BUREAU 


Co-operating with Federal and State 
Departments of Labor 


804 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


MRS. WILLIAM E. CRAMER, 
CHAIRMAN 
MISS ALICE HOUSTON, 
PUBLICITY SECRETARY 


Calls from the employers of Kansas 
City for the past month have been 
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fewer than during our first month. 
This is due, we think, in part, to local 
and state political conditions; in part, 
to the fact that the employers have not 
found it necessary to require college 
women in the business world.. How- 
ever, we have placed some interesting 
types, among them a Ph.D. who had 
one marketable thing—bookkeeping; a 
Belgian refugee, who is an expert needle 
woman, in a lucrative position, at $5 
a day, with an art shop. Our two lead- 
ing local newspapers have been giving 
us quite a good deal of publicity lately, 
and in the last two days we have been 
receiving mail from college graduates, 
who now live in small Kansas and Mis- 
souri towns. This is exactly what we 
have desired, as we do not see why 
Kansas and Missouri graduates should 
go to the Chicago bureau. The Fed- 
eral Government has given us every 
assistance and we hope to be able to 
prove that our co-operation means an 
effective bureau in Kansas City for 
trained women. 


NEW YORK INTERCOLLEGIATE 
BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONS 


130 East 22d Street, New York City 
FRANCES CUMMINGS, MANAGER 


Perhaps the most important matter 
to report this month is a decision of 
our Board of Directors to further de- 
fine and modify our rules for regis- 
tering both positions and applicants. A 
careful study of those registered re- 
veals the fact that since the number of 
positions considerably exceeds the num- 
ber of candidates a somewhat careful 
weeding out of positions is desirable. 
We have therefore decided not to 
register temporary clerical positions 
which offer no particular value in train- 
ing even though they sometimes tide 
a girl over a short period between per- 
manent positions. We have also de- 
cided to eliminate the resident positions 
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for governesses, mothers’ helpers and 
companions to young children. Very 
few college girls are interested in these 
positions and they require a dispropor- 
tionate amount of attention and time. 
We have long made it a practice not 
to fill any but the most exceptional posi- 
tions for housekeepers in private fami- 
lies. In order to assist in keeping an 
adequate standard of salaries for col- 
lege women we have made the rule that 
no position will be registered which 
offers a salary of less than $12 per 
week unless it may properly be con- 
sidered an apprentice opportunity and 
unless it promises a good future. 

In registering candidates for posi- 
tions we have decided to restrict some- 
what our practice of registering those 
who have attended colleges, but have 
not graduated. Hereafter they will be 
considered on the same basis as non- 
college women and will therefore be 
registered only if they have had ade- 
quate technical training or extended 


‘experience in a field of work other than 


teaching. Librarians and dietitians who 
apply for registration will not be ac- 
cepted hereafter on the basis of their 
experience merely, but must have either 
a college degree or a technical degree 
from an approved institution. This re- 
quirement is in line with the high stand- 
ards required in these two professions. 
In the Department for Social Workers 
our rules for registration require a col- 
lege education, a course in a profes- 
sional school training for social work, 
or experience which is the equivalent 
of such training. These changes are 
none of them revolutionary, but will 
serve, we hope, to make the number 
of positions and registrants somewhat 
more proportionate. 

In the month of October 115 positions 
were filled in all departments and ex- 
ceeded by ten our total in the previous 
largest month, January of 1916. Fifty- 
four positions were filled requiring a 
knowledge of stenography and type- 


writing, twenty-nine in our Department 
for Social Workers and thirty-two in 
our general department. 

Already a number of foreign women 
have come to the Bureau seeking em- 
ployment in this country due to con- 
ditions resulting from the war. This 
indication of the serious problems 
which the Bureau will doubtless have 
to face when the war is over has led 
to the appointment of a special com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors to 
give the subject consideration. 

The Fifth Anniversary of the open- 
ing of the offices of the Bureau oc- 
curred in October. As it was impos- 
sible to arrange a suitable celebration 
at that time it was deferred until De- 
cember. A meeting is planned for the 
evening of December 7th to which will 
be invited all those actively registered 
with the Bureau as well as those who 
are still holding positions in which the 
Bureau has placed them. Brief addres- 
ses by representatives in this large group 
will give an opportunity for knowing 
the wide variety and the unique char- 
acter of some of the types of work 
now being carried forward by those 
who have been placed during the past 
five years. 

BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONS FOR 
TRAINED WOMEN 


1302 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THEODORA S, BUTCHER, MANAGER 


Owing to the increase of business the 
Bureau is planning to move to more 
convenient offices on the first floor of 
the College Club’s new house, 302 
South 13th Street. This house joins 
the back buildings of the present Col- 
lege Club and will have the benefit of 
the same telephone connection. By this 
change the Bureau will have better ar- 
rangements for private offices and filing 
space. 

The Vocational Conferences under 
the auspices of the Philadelphia Bureau 
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of Occupations and other organizations 
will be held the second Thursday in 
each month, beginning, January 11, 
1917. The general subjects will be 
Business; Arts, Crafts and Handicrafts ; 
Magazine, Newspaper and general Pub- 
lishing House work; the Drama; and 
Agriculture and Horticulture. The sea- 
son ticket for the course will be two 
dollars but all students will be admitted 
free of charge. 

The Bureau is fortunate in securing 
the services of Miss Ruth Anderson for 
chairman of the Publicity Committee. 
Miss Anderson is a member of the 
Commercial Research Department of 
the Curtis Publishing Company. 

At a recent College Club luncheon the 
College Club Committee on Volunteer 
Social Service planned to continue its 
cooperation with the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae and the Bureau of 
Occupations. The chairman of the 
committee, Mrs. Berthold Strauss, will 
be at the College Club Tuesday after- 
noons and Thursday mornings to inter- 
view volunteers and Miss Butcher of 
the Bureau of Occupations will see 
candidates during the Bureau’s office 
hours, from ten until three, Saturdays 
until one. 


COLLEGIATE VOCATIONAL BU- 
REAU OF PITTSBURGH 


Under the Auspices of the College 
Club of Pittsburgh 
Fifth Floor, Bessemer Building 


ESTHER M. SMITH, DIRECTOR 


It is with a great deal of pleasure 
that the Pittsburgh Bureau reports the 
work of October, as it marks the great- 
est volume of business yet reached. If 
every “last” month continues to be the 
“best” month, there can be no doubt 
left as to the growth and success of 
the work. 

Applicants during the month num- 
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bered ninety-three, by far the largest 
number to come in that length of time. 
There were seventeen placements, four- 
teen of which are permanent ones. 

By far the largest group of positions 
comes under the head of business open- 
ings, because Pittsburgh is essentially 
a commercial center, with a less wide 
range of opportunity in unusual posi- 
tions than are found in other cities. 

Following the plan mentioned in the 
last report, the Director is meeting en- 
gagements to speak at High Schools 
on the broad topic of “Vocations for 
Women.” The principals of the 
schools where such talks have been 
given appreciate the opportunity given 
the students of hearing something defi- 
nite about preparation for life work. 





VIRGINIA BUREAU OF VOCA- 
TIONS FOR WOMEN 


6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va, 


0. L. HATCHER, DIRECTOR 
E. W. TUTTLE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The efforts to provide training in Vir- 
ginia for social workers have had the 
greatest possible encouragement. The 
Bureau has for several months been 
agitating the need for it and in the 
middle of October called a preliminary 
conference of representatives from each 
local organization doing social work 
and from the academic and medical 
colleges. The belief was unanimous 
that such training had become a neces- 
sity and the desire to install and sup- 
port it was manifested by the colleges 
in offering the technical training and by 
the social service institutions in pro- 
viding the practical experience. It is 
believed by many that when the work 
is well under way, it will draw not only 
from Virginia but from adjoining 
states where such training is also badly 
needed. A sub-committee was appoint- 
ed which is now busy in devising the 
courses and tentative plans for a small 
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beginning in February, 1917. For this 
first term it will, of course, make a very 
modest beginning, not enough to be 
called a school except in prospect, but 
it plans to provide really technical 
courses and hopes to be well under way 
next year. The keen interest taken by 
Richmond social workers in the move- 
ment makes it likely that its first stu- 
dents will come chiefly from people ex- 
perienced in charitable work through 
volunteer and church interests but with- 
out technical training; but it will ob- 
viously draw quickly from the horde 
of southern college girls eager to take 
up social work as a profession. 

The Bureau feels that another of its 
earnest desires is about to be gratified 
in the bringing of instructors in ap- 
plied art to Richmond, but it will prob- 
ably be late in the winter before our 
work there is finished. 

We are having increasing demands 
for college women with secretarial 
training and are working hard for bet- 
ter standards in English for the stenog- 
raphers. A recent request was for a 
man with vocational training to serve 
as superintendent of a large orphanage. 
People of varying ages come to us in 
steadily increasing numbers for advice 
as to vocations and the training for 
them. They are not always the untried 
college girl, but may times the woman 
between thirty-five and forty years of 
age who is willing to invest her small 
savings in adding some technical train- 
ing to her practical experience. 





THE SOCIAL EXCHANGE: CHI- 
CAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS 
AND PHILANTHROPY 


From the beginning, the School of 
Civics has regarded its placement work 
as of almost equal importance with its 
training courses. It is of great concern 
to the School not so much that its own 
graduates should be well placed as that 
the positions in social work to be filled 
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should be obtained by the best persons 
available at the time. It has always 
offered its services to agencies seeking 
new workers, and to trained workers 
seeking new positions, whether they 
have obtained their training at the 
School or elsewhere. Since profes- 
sional training is now available in sev- 
eral schools there is no longer any ex- 
cuse for untrained workers to seek 
employment in the field of social work. 
The great majority of those who have 
been sometime in the field obtained 
their training in the earlier, harder and 
more wasteful school of experience. To 
such of these as desire its help, the 
School gladly offers its services. It has 
never been willing to charge for these 
services, because, in filling positions in 
social service, no other interest should 
be regarded except that of obtaining 
the best skill available under the cir- 
cumstances. The considerations which 
govern placement work in this field 
have led the Chicago Collegiate Bureau 
of Occupations to co-operate, by leav- 
ing the placement in those positions 
wholly to the School and this co-opera- 
tion has been warmly appreciated. Dur- 
ing the year 1915-16, there were regis- 
tered at the Exchange 361 persons of 
whom 200 had and 161 had not studied 
at the School. Of these 145, of whom 
130 had and 15 had not been students in 
the School, were placed. During the 
same period 392 positions were referred 
to the Exchange. The positions filled 
were of the following kind: 

Charity Organization Societies .. 31 


With Settlements ............ee0- 19 
In Medical Social Service ........ 19 
In Religious Social Service ....... 2 
Recreational Positions ........... 23 
EE RE ee re 7 
PPI kcccccccccccesscece 14 
Re BORIIEEE ic ccccsceccccccscscs 5 
Children’s Agencies .............. 10 
EE cnc ccnedennsenensane 15 
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CONFERENCES AND CONVENTIONS 


STATE FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


The New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs held its 
twenty-second annual convention in Rochester, November 14-17, 
inclusive, and presented a program of great versatility and value. 

Upon the program were found the names of Prof. Martha 
Van Rensselaer and Prof. Flora Rose, both of the Home Econ- 
omics Department of Cornell University, the first named being 
chairman of the Home Economics Committee. Prof. Rose gave 
an address upon ‘“The Milk Question and the Consumer.’ The 
Social and Child Hygiene Committee had as its Chairman Dr. 
Esther E. Parker, also of Ithaca. 

Mrs. William Tod Helmuth of New York City, Honorary 
President, was unable to be present but sent greetings. Mrs. 
John Hays Hammond and Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, past presi- 
dents, were guests of honor at a dinner given for them. 

Mrs. Hammond, President of ‘“The Militia of Mercy’ of 
New York City, urged the organization of such bands for all classes 
of work and particularly for the after care of cases of infantile paraly- 
sis. Mrs. Hammond urged the “‘personal touch”’ in all mercy work. 

A great deal of time was given up to the subject of industrial 
and social conditions, and the many conferences gave opportunity 
for those interested to become better informed upon arts, Ameri- 
canization, civics, civil service reform, prison reform, conservation, 
home economics, legislation, political science, public health, liter- 
ature and other subjects of interest to the woman of today. 

Mrs. W. Grant Brown of New York City, a prominent civic 
and social reform worker, succeeded Mrs. Albert H. Hildreth as 
President. ‘There were of course, the usual social activities, but it 
was noticed this year that these seemed somewhat submerged in 
the more important and practical work of the convention. 


REPORT OF FIRST CONFERENCE OF NORTHWEST CENTRAL SECTION 
OF A. C. A. 


The Northwest Central Section of A. C. A. held its first sec- 
tional meetin: at Hotel St. Paul, St Paul, Minnesota, on the after- 
noon of Wednesday, November 1. The time was preliminary to 
the Minnesota Educational Association meeting, whose program 
the sectional committee thought would be of interest to delegates. 
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Thirty-five attended the conference. Responses from branches 
throughout the section indicated general interest, though delegates 
were actually returned only from the northern four of the eight 
older branches and from one of the newly forming North Dakota 
branches. Considering the short time between the announce- 
ment and the assembling of the conference, the officers felt that the 
first meeting was a success and a vote was passed that provided 
for a second conference in 1918, the time and place to be decided 
upon later. 

Mrs. McVey, the sectional vice-president, presided and Mrs. 
Ward Beebe, president of the St. Paul College Club, acted as 
secretary. 

The two discussions of the afternoon, ‘Educational Legis- 
lation,” led by Mrs. Margaret Evans Huntington, and ‘‘Some 
Problems of Deans of Women,”’ led by Dean Anna M. Klingen- 
hagen, represented as nearly as could be ascertained the subjects 
of most nearly common interest in the section. 

Mrs. Huntington in discussing Educational Legislation, em- 
phasized the thought that as college women it is our natura right 
to be most intensely interested in education in the broad sense and 
that it was the hope of Mrs. Elsie L. Turner, chairman of our 
National Committee on Education, that as branches we concern 
ourselves with the following questions—What can A. C. A. do for 
Educational Legislation? What legislation can we assist in pro- 
curing that wil bring a h’gher type of religious and moral educa- 
tion to our young people? 

Mrs. Huntington said that with educators at present the 
greatest difficulty with this second question was the finding of a 
suitable method by which moral and religious guidance could be 
directed n a community that n itself was not harmonious. Our 
public school system deals with Catholics, Protestants, Jews and 
Liberals. The Bible has been almost, if not entirely, excluded from 
public schools. Seven states forbid its reading, only ten prescribe 
its reading and in only one-half is it permissible to read it. When 
we real ze that not more than half of the children in the United States 
go to Sunday School, it is plain that the Christian problem is a 
great and important one. 

Mrs. Huntington then referred to the Gary, Colorado and North 
Dakota plans for the introduction of the Bible into our public 
schools. None of these plans had proved to be entirely effectual 
but all had their good points. She suggested the study of these 
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plans in branches and also recommended the study of the plans 
tried in England, Switzerland, Germany and France. 

Mrs. Huntington then said that she believed that A. C. A. 
needed something bes'des the college bond to unite the association 
and put into a position of power the influence it has. She believed 
that it needed, more than anything else, definite study and work 
along the line of educational legislation. 

Referring to Minnesota, Mrs. Huntington said that as far as 
she could find out there were no bills regarding Educational Legis- 
lation coming before the legislature this year which needed A. C. A. 
aid and it seemed that earnest study of this big, vital question and 
our ‘“‘attempt to get through knowledge an intelligent interpre- 
tation of religious motives” would be most profitable. 

Mrs. C. E. Adams of Duluth added to the d'scussion and said 
that the Duluth branch had already endorsed Mrs. Huntington’s 
ideas and were devoting ten minutes of each meeting to some phase 
of the question of religious education and one meeting was to 
be devoted entirely to the subject. 

Mrs. Hickok, president of the Minnesota branch, after sym- 
pathetic recognition of Mrs. Huntington’s emphasis of the religious 
and moral side of the subject introduced the following resolution: 

Resolved: (1) That the Northwest Central Section of the 
A. C. A. make a determined effort through the interested co- 
operation of the branches of this section to bring religious and 
moral training to our young people. (2) That a committee be 
appointed to prepare a course of study for the branches (as to 
ways and methods). (3) That a report of this committee be called 
for at a second conference to be called in two years in regard to 
work done in the dfferent branches. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Miss Klingenhagen, Dean of Women of the University of 
Iowa, led a discussion on ‘‘Some Problems of Deans of Women.” 
She grouped the problems to be met under three headings: 

1. Physical, which includes housing conditions for women 
outside of college dormitories, both for those who pay for their 
board and for those who work for their board. She said too many 

students were obliged on account of lack of proper accommodations 
to live in poor and even dirty rooming houses. It is the custom 
for the university halls of residence to set standards, but there was 
great need for living facilities about colleges. Miss Klingenhagen 
also put emphasis on the problem of equivalent service for board 
and room in homes. 
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2. Educational, which includes the aid that must be given 
to help students adjust themselves to college conditions and to 
realize what college means. Much advice is needed in regard 
to election of work in college as well as for preparation for future 
vocational work. 

3. Social, which requires great tact and insight in order that 
four years of mental training may include also social training that 
develops manner and poise. Many girls coming to college need 
‘much social development while others interested only in the social 
side of college must be curbed sufficiently to be made to rea ize 
the seriousness of college life. 

Miss Klingenhagen, in discussing the different phases of her 
subject, made us feel that there is much that branches may do 
to make students going to college realize before they go what it 
is all for, and that after colleges take these daughters who are 
entrusted all together to one mother, the woman’s dean, there is 
much that A. C. A. women might then do to see that the house- 
keeping of their lives is considered, even if college endowments are 
not large enough to provide good board and room for each student 
at a fair price. 

Miss Fulton, Dean of Women at the University of North Da- 
kota, added to the discussion some of her experiences and spoke 
particularly of the transition from high school to college, where 
the greater freedom of the latter life necessitated genuine guidance 
for freshmen. 

After the close of these two discussions the question of a Sec- 
tional Exhibit or Exhibits by States to the Biennial in Washington 
was brought up for consideration. It was voted to leave this 
matter to a comm.ttee. 

It was voted to have a second sectional conference in two 
years—the time and place to be decided later. 


Miss Ruth Law who has broken all American records for 
long-distance flying is described as a mite of a girl weighing 
less than 100 pounds. She has been flying for four years but 
has never had a really good machine. Now she will probably 
get anything she wants. Carlstrom whose non-stop record was 
bettered by Miss Law had the best machine that money and 
science could produce. His plane carried 152 gallons more fuel 
than the one in which Miss Law flew. She is now going to try 
to break her own record by a non-stop flight from Chicago to 
Governor’s Island. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTES 


It is intended to notice in this department books and other publi- 
cations of educational and social interest, preference being given to 
those by members of the A. C. A. Copies should be sent immediately 
upon issue to the offices of THE JOURNAL, 934 Stewart Ave., 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


THe Socia, Criticism or Lit- 

ERATURE 

By Gertrude Buck, Ph. D. 

Professor of English at Vassar 

College. Yale University 

Press. $1.00. 

How literary criticism has 
come to mean a more vital thing 
than the old conception of it 
when the canons were fixed by 
critics who guarded jealously the 
“boundaries of art’? and ex- 
pressed pompous personal opin- 
ions, is set forth with remarkable 
comprehensiveness in this mono- 
graph of sixty pages. 

Prof. Buck traces the evolu- 
tion of the theory of social criti- 
cism from the older types and 
makes clear its function in the 
light of modern thought. Ar- 
nold’s conception of the critic as 
middleman, ‘‘propagating the 
best that is known and thought 
in the world,” she uses in apt 
illustration and points out that 
this middleman must get be- 
tween the author and the reader 
as a wise and suggestive inter- 
preter. His is the duty of help- 


ing the reader to form his own 
opinion, and of creating in his 
mind the desire to go on to 
planes now beyond him; in 


other words to be a better reader 
of better literature. 

For the social critic recog- 
nizes as ‘“‘good literature” all 
books that really minister to any 
mind, whatever the degree. He 
measures it by the service it 
performs in whatever channel 
and to whomsoever, ‘What 
reaches and thrills the soul, that 
is literature,’’ wrote Hamilton 
Mabie. But there are degrees 
in souls, says the new social 
criticism; and the ultra-violet 
in books will not appeal to the 
infra-red of the understanding. 
To so quicken the understand- 
ing that it will ascend the scale 
naturally and logically of its 
own volition is the true function 
of criticism, and any kind of 
reading that helps in the process, 
is in the large sense, literature. 

“But only,” says Prof. Buck, 
“if it be a sincere expression of 
the writer’s mind. For without 
sincerity no writing can be good 
literature.” 


THE AMBITIOUS WoMAN IN BusI- 
NESS 
By Eleanor Gilbert. New York. 
Funk & Wagnalls. 
Miss Gilbert has written avery 
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worth-while book that should be 
in the hands of every young 
woman contemplating a business 
career. She shows how women 
may enter the field of business 
and by tact, singleness of purpose 
and attention to modern methods 
achieve success in the way that 
men do; how they are achiev- 
ing it now and even attaining 
high executive positions, thus 
putting to shame the old cry 
that real industrial triumph can- 
not be theirs. 

She believes that the transi- 
tion from home to business bene- 
fits the woman and _ society 
generally. If she remains un- 
married, she is better off 
than her old-fashioned sister; 
and if she does not, she brings a 
splendid experience into the part- 
nership that should be invalu- 
able in her home-keeping. Miss 
Gilbert sees no reason, however, 
why the woman should not go 
on with her outside work after 
marriage if she is fitted for it 
and interested in it. If she 
knows more about it than house- 
work it would be better economy 
to hire some one to care for her 
home. Besides, there’s the joy 
of independence. 

The chapters cover a wide 
range of activities and are re- 
plete with practical advice drawn 
from keen observation and ex- 
perience. ‘‘The Office Field for 
Women,” ‘The Woman Who 
Can Write,’ ‘‘Home and Mar- 
riage’”’ and ‘How to Market 


Your Ability” are some of them. 
The last-named is a mine of good 
suggestions. “It is just as im- 
portant to know how to sell your 
services well, as to have services 
to sell. You do yourself an in- 
justice if you fail to get the best 
possible opportunity for your 
group of abilities,’’ advises Miss 
Gilbert. 

There is a full bibliography of 
business books, courses, and ref- 
erences which should prove help- 
ful, and a list of Liberal Arts 
colleges with business courses 
open to women. ‘The chapter 
on ‘Special Missions,’’ makes 
good reading for women who are 
interested in agriculture. 


STRAIGHT AMERICA. A CALL To 

NATIONAL SERVICE 

By Frances A. Kellor. New 

York. The MacMillan Co. 

$0.50. 

The central idea of this little 
book is the Americanization of 
our foreign-born residents, and 
Miss Kellor marshals an appal- 
ling array of facts to show what 
we are not doing to accomplish 
this much desired thing. She 
points out that the native Amer- 
ican in his smug satisfaction and 
assumption of superiority, his 
contempt for the immigrant and 
unwillingness to accept him as a 
social factor in the community 
in which he lives, is more un- 
American than the latter; and 
it is time, she thinks, that the 
native American woman, the 
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social bulwark of her town, 
left off joining organizations and 
making hospital bandages, and 
paid a visit of friendliness to her 
immigrant sister “‘on the other 
side of the railroad.” 

This is really getting at the 
bottom of the whole situation. 
Legislation may do a good deal 
but it cannot compel the friendly 
visit and it is precisely that 
which is most needed in the 
homes of our immigrant peoples. 
When by actual personal con- 
tact the sympathy and under- 
standing are awakened, the na- 
tive American will see his obli- 
gation to the immigrant, and 
public sentiment will be created 
strong enough to drive the ma- 
chinery of the law to worth- 
while effort in his behalf. 

Not every one will agree with 
Miss Kellor in her criticism of 
the presidential administration, 
but one need not be a close 
student of national affairs to see 
that the immigrant wrongs she 
sets forth are real. Those of 
the immigrant woman should 
make a particular appeal to 
women; for as Miss Kellor so 
aptly says; she “constitutes the 
greatest single backward factor 
in the progress of citizenship 
among women.”’ 

“Straight |§ America’”’ will 
awaken thought and energize to 
action and that, perhaps, is the 
best thing that can be said of 
any book. 
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THE INTELLIGENCE OF WOMAN 
By W. L. George. Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.00. 

Seven essays on varying phases 
of the woman question are in- 
cluded in this book. Mr. George 
is an avowed Feminist but he 
tries to get at the root of things 
and so does not hesitate to tell 
the truth as he sees it, whether 
or not it will provoke unfavor- 
able comment. Most of the 
things he says have been said 
before, but he writes so cleverly 
and his point of view is so fresh 
that the general reader will find 
him delightfully stimulating. 

Such essays as those on the 
Break-up of Marriage, the Down- 
fall of the Home and Uniforms 
for Women are likely to lead to © 
a good deal of discussion, but 
any one who is not too hide- 
bound will get enjoyment as well 
as food for thought from them. 
He tries to prove that marriage 
is a vastly over-rated institution 
and that it is much easier to 
live too separate than too close. 
“There really are couples who 
care for each other very well, who 
meet in a country house and 
say, ‘‘ ‘What! You here. How 
jolly!’’”’ As for the home the 
mass of untrue sentiment that 
has grown up about it has led 
to wholly erroneous ideas, he 
thinks. “It insists that it is 
home, sweet home, and there is 
no place like it, which is one 
comfort.”” He sees, as might 
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be expected, in the community 
home the solution of many prob- 
lems that now vex the house- 
wife, and plans it out with 
mathematical accuracy that she 
may see it too. 

The way women dress annoys 
Mr. George. If they are ever 
to reach the plane of man they 
must have energy enough to 
divest themselves of frippery. 
Men escape the fashions and 
thereby save themselves much 
loss of energy and money. It 
is not only the fashions that 
matter, he argues, it is the cost 
of women’s clothes. By their 
drafts upon wealth in this di- 
rection, women lead men nearer 
to poverty and many other 
evils. The remedy is a uniform 
and the few women who lead 
must make it fashionable. 


BIBLE Stories To READ AND 
TELL. 
Selected and arranged by 
Frances Jenkins Olcott. 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co. $2.00. 
Miss Olcott has made a very 
wise selection and has so elimi- 
nated ‘‘grown-up”’ material that 
the interest will be kept alive 
and inquiring. The stories in- 
clude such favorite subjects as 
Pharaoh’s dream, Moses and the 
burning bush, Pharaoh’s horses 
cast into the sea, the grapes of 
Eshcol, the ark of gopher wood 
and the taking of the Castle 
of Zion. They are intended as 
preliminary readings to the Bible 
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and not as a substitute for it, 
she explains. The illustrations in 
color by the Hungarian artist, 
Willy Pogany, are beautifully 
done and will make an instant 
appeal. Some of the subjects 
are Daniel in the Lions’ Den, 
David and Goliath, the Finding 
of Moses, and Moses and the 
Tables of Stone. 

One can imagine these stories 
told in a children’s church, a 
church with soft, green walls 
and lovely symbolic pictures, 
and pews and pews of happy 
listening faces. But they should 
make their way everywhere the 
young may be. There are too 
few books of the kind. 


THE Harvest Moon 
By Josephine Preston Pea- 
body. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
$1.25. 
In point of vigor and intellec- 
tuality of structure Mrs. Marks’ 
verse yields to none and through 


‘ this noble vehicle of expression 


she speaks for the women of 
Europe upon whom the burden 
of war has fallen so heavily: 


“From her uncounted agony 
Through climbing ages all worn 
by, 
Could he not learn the way to 
die, 
Transfigured with some radiant 
Why? 


O fool and blind, and battled for 
Whose strength is this you spill 
in war, 
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But hers?’—Who laughed the 
stars to scorn 

When you were born—When 
you were born.” 


Intensely in sympathy with 
the Entente Allies she pours out 
a wealth of feeling in the poem 
““Dominion’”’ addressed to the 
Belgian invaders to whom she 
says reproachfully : 


“Only your chosen way could so 
have earned 
The men and brothers of the 
Belgian race 
Their everlasting stronghold in 
the sun.” 


And the same thought is 
carried out in ‘‘The Hunted”’: 


“The Over-lord he has gone his 
way 
Lordlier spoil is his today.” 


But through all the carnage, 
the gaunt fields, the suffering 
and horror, she sees the heavenly, 
vision and life that might be" 
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n all its glory and abundant 
riches: 


““Where love shall have its own 
And freemen of all breath shall 
gather in 
The harvest of the Sun.” 
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